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Oklahoma’s #1 attraction is one of the 
world’s finest horse racing facilities 
- where last year, fans won over 
$125 million! With: A climate- 
controlled Stadium • Paddock 
Gardens • The Glass Thnnel (to view 


holii 

Number In 


Aii Meld for families (open weekends/ 
holidays, weather pemulling) # 4 restaurants 
& 24 concession shops • Penthouse 
Art Gallery* With this much fun, 
how can you lose? 


the Parade to Post) * 2 Jumbotroir screens 


* 300 Sony* TVs • 2 Handicapping Infor- 


mation Centers with video replay libraries 


Racing Wednesday ■ Sunday * First Race 1 pm 


1993 RACING SEASON 

Spring: Jan. 29 - Mag 2 
Summer Mag 14 - July 11 
Fall: Sept. IT -Dec. 5 


Exit 1-44 at M L. King BM or Exil 1-35 at ME, 50th * For more information: 405-424-9000 or I -800455-9000. 
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Cowboy Hats Off to 
Our Okie of the Year 

A nyone who h;is been to the < Ma- 
li oma 1 o day < s H i ee k n o w s we 
, are a bunch of pack rats (some- 
one pretending to be the lire marshal 
once called our associate editor saying 
her office had been declared a fire haz- 
ard, and more than one person has used 
the stack of newspapers in my office as 
an armchair). 

W hat is so precious we can't throw it 
out? Any mention of Oklahoma in the 
national press. ( ’ocktail napkins scrawled 
with bits of overheard Oklahoma trivia, 
books, magazines, \ ideotapes, and maps 
about Oklahoma and by Oklahomans, 
And, of course, our letters from you. 
About two years ago, we became eon- 
\ meed there was a story in these mounds 
of stray facts. By their lonesome (and the 
fact that we only do six issues a year), few 
would ever become a big feature; pulled 
together, however, they were not only 
impressive, they said a lot about Okla- 
homa and the cali ber of her people. 

So welcome to w hat we hope to make 
an annual feature: a nod to the Oklaho- 
mans who pur a notch in our collective 
belt in 1992 and a tribute to the Oklaho- 
man w ho, we think, deserves to wear this 
year's trophy buckle — Garth Brooks, 
Country’s reigning king could have 
cinched this year's honor solely on his 
musical contributions: he made history 
when his album Ropin' the Wind hit the 
top of Riflfmmfs pop chart in the last 
months of 1991; he became a two-time 
Country Music Award Kntertaincrof the 


Year in 1992; and he set the kind of 
records with his 1992 concert tour once 
seen only m the annals of rock n' roll. 
But if the truth he know n what we really 
like so much about Mr, Garth is that he 
is not only famous, but, well, a regular 
gus. " Talking to him is like talking to 
someone you w ent to high school with," 
says associate editor Barbara Palmer, w ho 
in ten iewed Brooks. lL l le has the same 
kind of values we all grow up with in 
small towns in Oklahoma, where you call 
the mayor 'Sir,' and when someone talks 
you listen rn them and don't interrupt, 
and w here you always stick up for your 
family and friends," 

In fact. Palmer's impression of Brooks 
(soft-spoken off stage; bold and confi- 
dent ort) is pretty much how Nashville's 
music industry sees him, says Alan 
Mayor, who has photographed the likes 
i j f J < ; h n n y ( Ai s h , R i >y ( )rb i son J e rry l ,ee 
Lew is, and Clint Black. "I call this one a 
friend/' says Mayor, "because offstage 
he is a normal human being w ho treats 
you with respect. I le doesn't play the star 
trip.Ju: cares about people*” 

Onstage, he becomes Hurricane 
Garth. And the transformation can leave 
people dumbstruck, "I'd seen little snip- 
pets of his act,*' says Mayor, "but I'd 
never seen the full show until this past 
year. Afterwards, I can remember shak- 
ing my head thinking, 'Now 1 under- 
stand. 1 have seen the Garth mo ns ter/" 
Says Mayor, "1 know the guy who told 
Garth back in 1985, l Nah, you can't do 
it/ That same day. Garth went home. 
But, you know . he came back. That other 
guy's still got his foot in his mouth/' 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 
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IF YOUR HEART'S DESIRE 
IS LAKEFRONT PROPERTY 
IN A MAJESTIC SETTING. 
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STANDING ROCK 


A PRIVATE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 


ver three miles of blue water 
lakefront homesites and over 
seven miles of commanding 
mountainside and mesatop 
homesites with 205 to 618 ft. of 
frontage. Private roads dedicated to the 
Home Owners Association, electric gates 
and carefully thought through restrictions 
ensure your privacy, 

These hand-tailored, 
topographically-de- 
fined settings, each 
an ever-changing, 
three-dimensional 


painting, elicit awed responses. Can you 
step into these photographs? Newly 
opened Division III offers even more spec- 
tacular settings for these magnificent 
views of the mountain forest, cliffs, bluffs 
and enormous expanse of Lake Eufaula’s 
blue water. Because you owe it to yourself 
to see this 20 year Labor of Love, write to- 
day for a Lake Eu- 
faula map and a 
!$* comprehensive his- 
W, tory of 300 million 
year old Standing 
Rock Mountain. 





We Offer the Horizon sv 


Eas Massey, Developer-Agent Eufauia, Oklahoma 74432-9442 (918) 689-7600 
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'Transforming 
Visions of the West 

The American frontier officially closed 
in 1890 (after a census found the continent 
had more than two non-Indians per square 
mite). A century later, we' re still crying co 
piece together what the frontier was.. .and 


H ierstadt V S i e rra Nevada Mi >rn i n g. 

the American West is a chance for 
the Ciilcrease to strut its stuff; no 
one in the world has a better 
collection of paintings of America 
and the West than the 
Gilcreasd — something the Vale 
scholars found out upon 
perusing the collection, "They were 
astounded, they were impressed/' confides 
Eliot, 

Not surprisingly, the majority of pieces 
that ended up in the show arc thus From 
the Gilcrease, including masterpieces, like 
T h o m as E a k i n s \ p< >rt ra i t /' rank Hamilton 


Cashing* ca. 1895. and John Wesley Jarvis's 
B/ark Han k and His Son, ca, 1 833, which 
have been traveling out of state for some 

time. 

Among those happiest to hear such 
masterpieces are coming home: the 
Ciilcrease docents. "They "re tired of 
having to tell people who come to visit that 
the paintings aren’t in/" quips Eliot. 

Discovered Lands, Invented Pasts 
opens February 6 and runs through April 
1 1 . A symposium, with addresses by three 
of tiie exhibition's scholars, is set For 
February 6 from 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 pun. 
Admission is free. For more information, 


call (918) 582-2248. — JMD 


S(xx>eeee, scxx>eee... pehg, pehg, pehg 


wasn't. 

If a new exhibition drawn from the 
collections of the Ciilcrease Museum and 
Vale University is any indication, art from 
the 1800s could well explain some of our 
collective misconceptions about the 
Ymerican frontier at the same time that it 
dazzles us with its beauty. 

"The very* early artists were inventing 
the American West/' explains Paula Flint 
of the Ciilcrease Museum, "They made ir 
what they wanted it to be. and they erased 
things that didn't Bt in. If they really 
wanted to do a landscape, and maybe there 
w ere a lot of Oriental workers in tents in 
the foreground, they cut them out... or they 
left out women... or they left out natives." 

A1 be rt Hie rs t a dt's Sierra Nevada . Morning, 
ca. 1870, for example, captures the beauty 
of the wilderness, but mistakenly depicts it 
as empty* — the land's inhabitants nowhere 
to be seen. More interesting yet: Arthur 
Fttzvvilliam Tait, whose Ament an Frontier 
Life, ca. 1853, circulated as a ( 'urrter and 
Ives lithograph and established him as the 
mid-century N best-known frontier artist, is 
now said to have never traveled west of 
Chicago. 

Should this bother museum goers? Eliot 
doesn't think so. “Everyone brings his own 
thoughts, feelings, and ideas to what is 
America/ 1 says Eliot. “If I had to explain 
mine co you and yours to me, we might not 
say the same things. Some of those same 
thoughts linger on in these paintings.” 

At the very least. Discovered Lands, 
Invented Pasts: Transforming Visions of 



Back in 1987 while other Oklahoma communities were in the throes of deciding what 
made them unique ( the better to hatch a local festival), the city of Weatherford (pop. 

1 0,500) experienced not a moment's hesitation. Without a doubt, everyone agreed, their 
community had the ingredients fora world-class hog-calling contest: 1 lampshire hogs the 
size of stout cows. I log farmers like Ed Page. Stu l )ildine, and Jed Lamle, And, most 
importantly, hog callers the caliber of Brenda Williams (ultimately the 1987 World 
Champ). 

Seven years later, the contest is as much a part of local lore as, well, hogs. "It's a way to 
share our talent with the world/ 1 quips Phillip Reid of the 11 eaiherford Daily News. 

What the contest isn't is a bunch of folks standing on stage try ing to mimic pig noises. 
“That wouldn't be a traditional hog call/' says Reid. To appreciate what constitutes a 
proper call, one needs an understanding of hog-ealling history. Seems back before barns 
and pigpens, people in rural Oklahoma kept their pigs down by the creek hanks in the 
hollars (cool, muddy places). When a farmer needed to feed his pigs, he gav e a certain 
call so only ids pigs came up, "1'he idea is to bring your pigs up wide-eyed and ready to 
eat/' says Reid. "It's an older form of the dinner bell/' 

At the world championships, contestants arc judged on oratory (most give a little spiel 
before their call), show manship, and. of course, whether or not they can call up any of the 
seven hundred-pound H amps hi res trucked in lor the occasion. 

Through the years, contenders have come from as faraway as the t nited Kingdom 
(“her call had a pretty strong British accent, she didn't win, bur she placed"), in increas- 
ingly greater numbers (115 last year), and with various resumes l last year's champ rode 
pigs as a toddler). 

Still, no one can predict for certain 
what will appeal to the pigs, "We 
had one woman/' recalls Reid, 

“who had won a husband-calling 
contest, so she came to enter her 
call. Although ir was good — 
probably would have called a lot 
of husbands—tt didn't bring a lot 
of pigs up," 

The 1993 world championship 
will be February 7 27, For more 
i n fo rm a t i o n , ca II (405) 772-330 1 . — J M I > 


1/ the World Championship Hog Calling Contest 
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Feasting on Indian Art 

Seven years ago, a group of Tulsa w omen 
decided that it was high time Oklahoma 
Indian artists had a venue to sell their work 
other than the Santa Fe Indian An Market 
in New Mexico. The bottom line: Not just 
any place would do. The place had to be in 
Oklahoma. Okay, 'Tulsa — the place had to 
be in Tulsa. 

The Tulsa Indian Art Festival & 
Intertribal Pow wow that the women 
ultimately founded in 1987 was nothing if 
not prescient. “We had ours," Monetta 
Trepp of Tulsa says proudly, “even before 
Red Karth had theirs." 

The festival has become known for the 
quality’ of its art and the emphasis it places 
on youth: both young artists and young art 
lovers. Opening day is lavished on children, 
as youngsters by the thousands are bused in 
to peruse the bead work, baskets, jewelry, 
sculpture, and painting; to watch it being 
made: and to try their hand at weaving, 
printmaking, and working with clay. 

Though big names in Indian art like 
Cherokee potter Bill Glass. Jr., are known to 
make appearances, many visitors come as 
much to see w ho the big names of the 
future may be. Dana Tiger, daughter of 
Jerome Tiger, w as featured here in 1989, 
and sculptor Austin Real Rider, whose w ork 
now sells for $8,000 a pop in Santa Fe. w as 
the featured artist last year. 

Because the original intent w as to 
educate folks about Indian traditions as w ell 
as Oklahoma Indian art, “We do a good 
traditional pow wow," says Trepp. 

This year’s festival runs February 19-21 
at Expo Square. Admission is one dollar. 

“We could charge more and make more 
money," says Trepp, "but w e’d rather have 
more people." (918) 583-2253. — JMD 


In The Heart Of Downtown Elk City 


judy s Monte Tlace 

Interior design by Judy Eden 
Contemporary-Traditional-Native American-Ranch 


Antique & Decorative 
Furnishings 


Unique & Distinctive 
Accessories 


Designer Fabrics, 

Wall coverings. Treatments, 
Carpet & Upholstery 


1 - 800 - 466-1126 

With Judy, the decorating possibilities are endless. 
Call 405-225-1 100 to set up a consultation or come 
by 110 N. Main in Elk City, Oklahoma. 


Home Away From Home™ 


Lexington Inn - located in the heart of Waco, ideal stopover 
when traveling through Texas. Within walking distance of Baylor 
University, Texas Ranger Hall of Fame, Brazos River Queen and 
Dr Pepper Museum. Friendly courteous staff. Complimentary 
continental breakfast. Children under 16 stay free. Spacious 
rooms featuring double- or king-sized beds. 

Other Lexington locations Include: Amarillo, Austin, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth (DFW West), 
Houston, Irving (DFW- East), Odessa, Oklahoma City, San Antonio and Tulsa. 


Lexington' Inn 


115 Jack Kullgen • Waco, Texas 76706 • 817/754-1266 • Fax 817 755-8612 • 1 -800-537-8483 
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Letters 

JOE DON, THE SEQUEL? 

I found Michael Wallis's story about 
Joe Don Looney (Scpcember-October 
1 992 ) a n a bsorh i tig and thoroughl y fasc L 
nating article. Not only was it well-wri teen, 
but ir developed a character, whatever his 
faults* who emerged as a sensitive indi- 
vidual who reacted to the Sixties in a 
unique way. 

Michael Wallis might well write a novel 
on this unique personality, I have read 
biographies on much less deserving men 
and would certainly enjoy a fuller analysis 
of this extraordinarv individual. 

AJ. Milos 
Massugas, F ranee 

OPPORTUNITY LOST 

1 read with great interest your recent 
article on Joe Don Looney. As a former 
resident of Thomas, Oklahoma, (a small 
football powerhouse) and a self-pro- 
claimed football nut, l found his story m 
be very poignant. 

Do you know if he ever had a pro foot- 
ba 1 1 ea rd ? E ven rh ough h i s ea ree r was wild 


and short, I would think he would have at 
least one card. No one in our area has any- 
thing definite about it. 

Thanks for any help you might provide, 
Karen Gilchrist 
Li ttleu >n, ( a )1< muk ) 

Word f/vtn the experts at The Dug Out hi 
Norman k that Joe Dan V career mm, indeed, 
too s/to tf and too fit twits to produce a card. 

ONE CAN ONLY IMAGINE 

I can remember the stories my 
dad (a past Cameron staffer) used 
to tell me about joe 1 Jon 1 >t>oncy 
when l w as just a kid. Mr. 

Wallis has done 
l money a great jus- 
tice. Just think of the 
excitement if joe 
Don had been al- 
lowed to play ball with 
the likes of a “Bo/." 
and other exceptional 
individuals of the 
1980s and '90s. 

Michael McGhee 
Sneads Ferry, 

North Carolina 


A SPORTING MISHAP 

l enjoyed the article on Joe Don 
1 money and the many beautiful photos of 
autumn in Oklahoma (Septembcr-Oeco- 
ber 1 992). While reading the caption about 
Lincoln Park Golf Course, however, I 
have come to believe that you lost Four 
holes somewhere (there are thirty-six 
holes, not thirty-two). Perhaps if you find 
these four missing holes you may find my 
lost golf balls, also. 

J J, Gladden 
Oklahoma City 

Oops! Do yon think this ron/d he 
mhy on r golf srom me so good? 

A WRONG 
IMPRESSION 

Overall, die facts 
in the story “Who'll 
Save Quadrula 
1 r ragosa ?*' ( N t we m - 
ber- Decern her 1992) 
were excellent; there 
is, however, one in- 
stance where the writer 
gives the impression 
that Oklahoma Wild- 



Joe Don Lootte\\ No , 
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life Federation policy has flip-flopped on 
the MeGurtain County W ilderness Area 
\ lanagement Plan. ' I his was apparently a 
misunderstanding of the Federation’s of- 
ficial and legal position on the issue of 
managing the area. That position opposes 
overt management of the W ilderness 
Area. I he purported letter "from the past 
president” (mentioned in the article) was 
sent (to the Oklahoma Department of 
Wildlife Conservation) as a maverick ac- 
tion — it was done without hoard approval, 
and no copies of any such letter were ever 
kept at the office. 

Like all non-profit organizations, only 
our full board of directors may change 
policy. The Department was informed of 
its error regarding any changes to the Fed- 
eration position some time ago. The OWT 
has trouble understanding why the 
ODWG would continue to disseminate 
i ncorrect i n form ation. 

Don W. Cox 
President, OWF 

CHILI CONQUEROR 

I have stacks of cookbooks, but when 
it came time to find an entry' for our neigh- 
borhood chili cook-off my husband. Ace, 


handed me Oklahoma Today with Jean’s 
Chili recipe 0 am iary- February 1992). 

Because my Pittsburgh supermarket 
didn't have beefalo, 1 had to switch to 
purebred beef, but otherwise your es- 
teemed recipe — blessed beans and all — 
was voted Best Overall in the Swan Acres 
cook-off. 

So thanks, Oklahoma 1'oday for the inspi- 
ration — not the first from reading your 
magazine. We also loved that story' about 
the Australian shepherd (July-August 
1992). We've got our Aussie. Now well go 
to work on the pickup. 

Suzan n e M arti nson 
Food editor, Pittsburgh Press 

THE TIES THAT BIND 

And here we thought our family had 
this unique Christmas tradition of making 
Aunt Bill’s Brown Candy (November- 
I Jecember 1 992). Oklahoma Today jr article 
brought immediate response by phone 
from family members now living in far- 
away places. 

Mother began the tradition with Aunt 
Susan’s recipe clipped from the Daily 
Oklahoman in the 1930s... Yes, w e remem- 
ber the iron skillet and wooden spoon to 


melt the sugar and the squirrel nutcracker 
attached to the kitchen table used to crack 
all those pecans needed to fill four cups. 

Recipe and tradition have been passed 
tograndchildren. Thank you for this won- 
derful bit of nostalgia at Christmastime. 

Claudine litter Huckins 
East Hebron, New 1 iampshine 
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Take a year-long journey through Oklahoma’s wide-open 
grasslands and rugged backcountry trails and discover the slate's 
abundance of hidden treasures. Oklahoma Today introduces its 1993 
Indian Country Calendar, featuring stunning work from some of 
our most accomplished photographers. Includes twelve historic 
photos and biographies of Oklahoma Native Americans. $8.95 


Please use order form cmd eri\ 
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Wild Mary 

When she blew , nothing in the world could stop her except Okie ingenuity. 


S he is known as the most famous 
oil well in the world' — not tor 
the amount of oil she produced 
(chough she produced much), 
nor for her depth (though she went 
deep), but rather for simply being her- 
self. In an industry blessed (or some 
might say cursed ) with a raucous reputa- 
tion, the No. I Mary Sudik remains the 
wildest oil well of them all. 

S li e was na i n ed ft >r rh e w ifeofYin ee n t 
Sudik, a dairy farmer who settled south 
of Oklahoma City in 1 9Q6. The Sudiks 
were of Bohemian descent and not par- 
ticularly eager ro lease their mineral 
rights to anyone. They had raised six 
children on their flar-as-glass land and 
watched mouths open as twenty-four 
years Inter its horizon turned jagged with 
oil derricks, (Legend has it that they ul- 
timately signed a lease only to get a per- 
sistent land man out of their house.) 

Conventional wisdom, after alt, had 
always held that the Oklahoma City area 
was dry; costly dusters had broken scores 
of wildcatters in this region since 1BK0. 
But then J ferny V ernon Foster was not 


a conventional oil man (though the very 
term seems an oxymoron). Compared to 
veteran wildcat competitors like Tom 
Slick, Harry Sinclair, T.N. Bamsdall, 
Skolly, Kelley, and Getty, he was actu- 
ally a babe in the oil parch. Yet lie had 
consistently outsmarted his oil elders: 
h irst In bringing into production the 
million-and-a-halfacrc Osage Nation oil 
lease, just before rights to it were set to 
expire. Next by bringing into production 
the Greater Seminole Field, second larg- 
est in Oklahoma, after others had writ- 
ten it off as dry- hole country. 

Still, when Foster's exploration team 


moved into the Oklahoma City area, 
eve none thought he was certifiable. His 
own geologists would have none of his 
plan, so he hired a university geology 
professor to explore the region before 
sending in his lease buyers. The leases 
he soon bought came cheap because 
there wasn’t supposed to be any oil. 

But then Foster was looking deeper 
than anyone else had looked. 1 1 is discov- 
ery well, Oklahoma City No. 1 , hit 6,624 
feet, opening the then second- largest 
producing field in the United States. It 
produced 1 10,000 barrels in its first 
ewe n ty-se ve n d ays; soon his com p eti to rs 
ea m e r u n ning a fte r l e as es. 

By the time Foster’s Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Company (ITIO) was 
ready to work the Sudik lease, 22 million 
barrels had already been pulled out of 
their neighbors’ pastures. I he plucki- 
ness of the Sudik dan touched the oil 


Left. IL l . Foster: his own geologists warned 
him off the Oklahoma City field. 

Rigs eventually were squeezed in to the legal 
limit (ten at res apart } on the Oklahoma City 
Oil Field: thuds Maty Sudik No. I 
blowing wild in the 
foreground. 
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t attempt to cap Wild Man 


men who arrived in the spring of 1930 
ready to drill on the poor dairy farm. 
“Hope we get a real gusher tor Sudik’s 
sake,” said Pat Sutton, the cocky oil field 
superintendent for ITiC ). “If we do, well 
name it the Number One Mary Sudtk, 
for Vince's wife. She deserves the 
honor,” 

Sutton was fairly young in years, but 
he was old in oil. His father had hoped 
he would stay in West Virginia and earn 
an engineering degree, but instead he 
had opted to quit school for a job in the 
gas fields. Thirteen years later he came 
to Oklahoma to work for Foster. Sutton 
had seen just about every oil patch prob- 
lem, and for him the No. 1 Mary Sudik 
was just another job. “It's ceased to be 
exciting,” he confided to one coworker. 
4 Tve seen oil booms../ Fh is is just an- 
other big operating spurt.” 

Those were his sentiments on March 
25, 1930. 

'Thar She Blows' 

A t 6:45 the next morning Sutton re- 
ceived a call from his drill foreman: 
“Get out here quick, Pat. I lell/s just 
broke loose.. .She’s blown out all the drill 
pipe- — nineteen, twenty lengths. Near 
wrecked the derrick.” A tired night crew 
had carelessly neglected to mud the hole 


(to suppress action) before at- 
tempting to set permanent 
pipe at 6,470 feet. An explosion 
rocked the derrick, and a roar- 
ing column of gas shot four 
tons of three-and-a -half-inch 
drill stem into the air. Mangled 
joints of thirty-foot steel drill 
stem were wound around the 
derrick girders like spaghetti. 
Some had crashed to the plat- 

form. It could have all gone, 

but two thousand sacks of ce- 
ment held down the casing, 

Kven to this veteran crew, the Niagara 
falls roar of the gas gusher was stupefy- 
ing, The gas soon turned to sand, the 
sand to a fat brown oil geyser shooting 
more than a hundred and seventy-five 
feet above the ground — higher than Old 
Faithful ever blew .Twelve miles south, 
students at the University of Oklahoma 
in Norman tracked oil into buildings. 
With a wind shift, auto windshields a 
dozen miles north at Nicoma Park were 
splattered. 

At the derrick, crude came down in 
sheets, slathering workers who slipped 
and slid all over the drill platform as they 
fought the gusher. "Well be lucky if this 
one doesn’t catch fire,” Sutton yelled. 
Fire crews, extra teams of roustabouts, 
and hands from neigh boring com peri tors 
were summoned. A fire zone was marked 
off; all drilling stopped in the area. Police 
set road blocks. Word spread — turn off 
all electrical appliances. W.S. Fletcher at 
the municipal airport ordered planes to 
fly high and wide lest engine sparks ig- 
nite a firestorm. 

'The air reeked. ' 1 he ground 
was soaked. Roadside gullies 
became brown creeks. ' 1 earns 


of men in slickers, goggles, and steel hel- 
mets stuffed cotton in their ears and at- 
tacked the derrick in an attempt to cap 
the hole, but the gush that was Wild 
Mary repeatedly flicked aside the huge 
master gate like a bocrlc cap. 

‘ Attention , America T 

N BC’s Floyd Gibbons, one of the 
most famous broadcasters at that 
time, riveted millions of Americans to 
their radios with his staccato reports on 
the rampant gusher. Two hundred men, 
many from other wells, were fighting 
W ild Mary. 'The oil industry had never 
seen anything like it. Nor had the man 
w h < a h ad seen i c a 1 1 — Pat Su t to n . 

Wild Mary was blowing twenty thou- 
sand barrels of crude a day, pushed by 
200 million cubic feet of gas per day, 
enough to supply the city of Chicago’s 
daily needs. In the late afternoon of 
March 30, a hand-picked team anchored 
a master gate over the surface pipe and 
slowly turned the valve until the flow 
stopped. 

Gibbons reported to the world: Wild 
Mary is tamed. 

I a\ic that night a tight whirlwind of oil 
and sand chewed on the inside (if the 
collar of the master gate like a dentist’s 
polishing wheel, opening a tiny slit. With 
2,700 pounds per square inch of pressure 
pushing on the slit (enough force to lift 
and blow away a forty ton steel block), it 
wasn't long before Wild Mary blew 
again. 

Fxhausted crews were routed out of 


A tmd anew gathers fora 
victory picture. 


WESTERN HISTOflV COUECTIQMS 



bed, I lelmcts and goggles went back on. 
The men remounted the platform, clear- 
ing new debris, as the ground vibrated 
and loose pipe fell on them. By habit one 
man put a cigarette in his mouth and 
reached for his matches. A beefy hand 
grabbed his wrist: "(jive me all your ciga- 
rettes and matches.'’ 

As the chance of fire increased, homes 
and industry shut off lamps* More than 
100,000 people gathered to gawk — 
among them radio broadcaster Hoyd 
Gibbons who was now covering the 
event live for NBC. As lire and explo- 
sions became a greater hazard, sightseers 
were pushed back* State fire marshal 
O.R. ( )'Neal closed all roads and posted 
armed guards* A haystack a half mile 
away caught fire, but was safely extin* 
guished. Sutton was every vv here* yelling 
instructions; few could hear him. lie 
went to hand signals* One crew built 
earthen dikes to try to catch some of the 
crude. On April 1 the wind shifted and 
rained crude on Oklahoma City. The 
National Guard evacuated residents of 
badly sprayed areas* fearing block fires, 
and the stare fire marshal ordered the one 
hundred and forty nearest wells shut 
down* then lined a two- mile ratlins 
around Wild Mary with guards. If a fire 
started* it would not threaten just the oil 
field* bur the whole city. 

n iO sent to 'Tampico. Mexico* for 


well tamer I tarry C Irugin. Two days later 
he stood next to Pat Sutton at the foot of 
the platform* certain it would he a good 
w hile before he got back to his business 
in Mexico. 1 mugs and throats scored by 
gas fumes* the crews put in twelve-hour 
shifts. At the end of the day, they would 
pull off their boots and another layer of 
skin with their socks. A night's sleep w as 
rare: "When you lie down, there's that in- 
fernal roaring in your ears. You can't shut 

I'he air reeked. 

The gro u nd was 
soaked w ith o il. 
Roadside 

gullies became 
brown creeks. 

it out. As you lie there you seem to be 
right back at the well; and there's a fear 
about it too, that comes to you strong all 
night long. In the day, working alongside 
the other fellows, with your mind busy, 
you don't realize it so much; but it comes 
over you at night. You think of the con- 
stant danger., .Just take a look at that 
tower,*. See how that whole upper part 
weaves back anti forth,” an ITIG field 



hand told one journalist. 

On April 4 a select crew approached 
the platform with a special bottle- 
shaped connection that included a part 
flown in by I ,ockheed jet from t Califor- 
nia. The first three attempts to situate 
the connection failed, but on the fourth 
try they channeled the open well pipe 
into the fitting, which contained sev- 
eral valves chat the crew now closed v- 
e-r-y slow ly* Silence gripped the field. 
On the radio. Gibbons reported that 
Wild Mary was smothered* 

That night, however* Wild Marx 's 
sand-filled oil — still under 2*700 
pounds per square inch of pres- 
sure — filed away at the steel easing, 
A hissing sound was followed by a 
spray of oil and gas, like water shooting 
from a garden hose with a thumb clasped 
over it. A platoon of men scrambled to- 
ward the connection, only to be knocked 
down. If the hole had been much wider, 


. Mthmtgh there were other mid wells in the 
Oklahoma City field i 'me turned the North 
Canadian Hirer into a blazing stream of 
f/re), none ever captured the imagination of 
the public as did the 11 lid . Man Malik. 


they would never have gotten near the 
platform but the crew foreman w isely or- 
dered the main valve open to detour the 
pressure aw ay from the slit. 

A towering geyser reclaimed the sky* 
Wild Man was loose again, (ribbons re- 
ported. Worldwide* people opened at- 
lases to find... Oklahoma City: 

Outraged Competitors 

r T^he initial sympathy of neighboring 

A. competitors now switched to an- 
ger. Their wells had been shut dow n. 
Not only were they losing oil rev enue* 
they were paying idle crews. They de- 
manded that Foster and T IK) snuff Wild 
Mary by pouring cement down the hole 
until the gusher finally died* even though 
doing so would destroy the well. 

Over in the company's Bartlesv ille 
headquarters* this outers did nut so much 
as cause a ripple in HA , Foster's day* If 
ir hadn't been for his lead in the Okla- 
homa City area* none of his competitors 
would be in this lush field* nor die Semi- 
nole or Osage fields for that matter 

No, Foster's mind w as focused en- 
tirely on how to calm his raging girl. In 
an Oklahoma City machine shop* Sutton 
and Clyde I )e verse sat down with HAL 
Myraelc of the American Iron and Ma- 
chine Company of Oklahoma City to 
devise a new type of connect ion* or bon- 
net. By Sunday* April f>* they had built a 
three-thousand-pound thread-cutting 
collar w ith a die nipple, designed to he 
plunged down over the pipe before any 
thread cutting occurred* Once in place* 
the die w oi ild rotate* cutting threads into 
the surface easing* and the master gate 
would hopefully turn a tight seal. 

Nearly one hundred men assembled 
to make it work. They cleared the plat- 
form of the latest wreckage, hoisted the 
collar* and sw ung it over the hole. At first, 
the gusher bounced the collar around 
like a toy. Finally the crew managed to 
drop it ov er the pipe* Slowly, one cau- 
tious quarter-turn at a time* they cut new 
threads. The master gate choked W ild 
Mary to a trickle. 

The sudden silence was deafening. It 
was (V:!5 p.m.* Sunday, April h* 1930, 
Floyd (ribbons told the radio world: 
“Today they tamed Wild Mary*” 

Listeners and readers ov er the world 
smiled. 
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The oil tornado had lasted eleven and 
a halfdays. Clean-up parties skimmed 
227*000 barrels of oil from ditches* ra- 
vines* and open pits. Farmers looked out 
on thousands of blackened acres. They 
contemplated the cost of washing or 
painting barns and farm houses and the 
months it would take to overturn all the 
soil. 

Vince and Mary Sudik returned to 
what was left of their farm* packed up 
their belongings, and purchased a mod- 
est home in Oklahoma City. Mary was 
offered a vaudeville tour and a part in a 
motion picture. She declined both, pre- 
ferring a quiet retirement* She would not 
need to worry about making ends meet, 
'The larger news buried under all the 
excitement of the runaway gusher was 
that Henry Foster’s Mary Sudik No. 1, 
down more than 6,470 feet, was the dis- 
covery well of the deeper* much richer 
horizon, the Wilcox, By 1936 the Sudik 
lease would bring in five million barrels 
of Oklahoma crude. 

There have been bigger oil wells in the 
world — Spindle top and Dad Joiner’s 
Fast ' l exas discovery gusher — bur none 
as infamous worldwide as the No. 1 Mary 
Sudik. — William D. lillis 



Getting There 

The sift* of the No. / Maty Sudik is two 
mtd one-half miles east mid one-half mile 
south of the jam ft mi of interstates 240 mid 
75 i mi histone marker marks the spot, but 
the site is on private property). 

One of the blowout valves from the well 
can be found on the third floor of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, as can 
newspaper accounts, old photographs of 
the fig, and books on the Oklahoma oil 
industry f Kenny Franks ' Oklahoma 
Petroleum Industry and Early 
Oklahoma Oil and Photographic 
History both mention Wild Man), The 
museum is at 2100 Unroln Bhd , 
Oklahoma City , (405) 521-2491 . 
Admission is free. 

Further south in Norman, the Western 
History Col feet ions, located in Mon net 
Hall on the University of Oklahoma 
campus , also has photographs and 
materials pertaining to the No. / Maty 
Sudik, ( 4( >5) 225 - 364! . 



University 

o/jULSA 


College of Law 


Highlights of Our 
Admissions Program 


Specific points of consideration and interest 
which we offer are: 

- Part-time Eventng Division (as well as Full- 
time Day Division) 

■ Environmental/Energy Law 

* A Structured Legal Internship Program 

* A Federal Court and Stale Court Internship 
Program 

■ Two Legal Clinics 

- An Indian Law Certificate Program 

* Summer Abroad in Bratislava, Slovakia 

* LEXIS & WESTLAW Computers for 
Research 

* Full-time Placement Director 

* Nationally Recognized Student Bar 
Association 


For more information, contact: 

The University of Tulsa College of Law 
3120 East Fourth Place 
Tulsa. Oklahoma 74104-3189 
{918) 631-2709 

Thei Unwsfiity qf Tulsa has an Equal Qf^JortunrtyvAfllrmali™ Aqlion 
Program for stUdwHS 8^3 amplovws 
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Indian Country Poster 


Printed on lii^lvqualitv linen paper. 


cover. 


Til order your Indian Country map, please use order Jonn and envelope inside the hmk 


The conies alive on this brilliant 
wfltercolur original print of Oklahoma's 
Indian Country* circa 1865, This 
Iffx25.5’ r map is one of li kind, based on 
research far the special Native American 
issue Oklahoma Today published in May. 

It shows archcotofjic-.il digs, old towns, 
missions, agencies, schools, battlefields, 
torts, camps end grave sites. As a work of 
art or ns n collectors item to pass down 
through the gene rat ions-nr bulh- 
Okltihoma Today's Indian Country map is 
a valuable addition in the state’s historical 
record. Includes a six-page brochure 
describing map locations and providing a 
bibliography to books on Oklahoma 
Native Americans. 


K ruined in natural ivuud and mailed as 
shown: $95* l nfmmed: $10. 

Limited edition of 150 signed and 
numbered h> the artist: $50 un (Vnmed: 
$135 framed. 
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COURTESY DOYLEjIEWIS MANAGEMENT 



cockleburs in our saddle. 


quietly backstage with a sick 
child before each concert, 
and deflects credit — to his 
wife, to his parents, to his 
band — whenever he can. He 
is not afraid to admit it when 
he makes a mistake and his 
determination to be a good 
husband and father sounds 
mure real than hype* 

For making us all proud to 
say we knew him when. 
Garth Brooks is Oklahoma 
Todays 199 2 Oklahoman of 
the Year, 

A LAUREL WE COULD 
HAVE LIVED WITHOUT 

When [lie Nm' Republic 
defined highbrow, middle- 
brow, anti lowbrow for its 
readers in March, Oklahoma 
City was high on the list — - 
the lowbrow list, that is. Also 
dubbed LB: monster trucks, 
Checz Whiz, and beer can 
collections* 


In 1992, Rand McNally didn't make the mistake it made 
in 1991, leaving Oklahoma out of its atlas* A darn good 
thing, since folks around the globe were scrambling to 
find the hometown of Olympian Shannon Miller, who 
came from Edmond to deliver a nearly flawless perfor- 
mance in women's gymnastics in Barcelona* 

Whether you're keeping score with silver medals or 
gold records, 1992 turned out to be a pretty good year to 
be from Oklahoma. The names Garth Brooks and Anita 
Hill were splashed all over the national news. They 
showed the rest of the country that Oklahomans are 
courageous, tenacious, and (Rand McNally notwithstand- 
ing) dam near impossible to ignore* 


OKIE OF THE YEAR: 

GARTH BROOKS 

In Garth Brooks's brand of 
philanthropy, it is nut so 
much his money and 
position (and he's got lots of 
both), it is his impulses that 
make u$ like him so much* 
Sure, he sang for Oklahoma 
farmers at Farm lest '91 and 
is donating $1 from each sale 
of his Christmas album to 
Oklahoma City-based 
Feed the Children. But 
he and wife Sandy 
also once got up 
from in front of the 
television and 
jumped in his truck 
to deliver a $25,000 
cheek during a 
telethon for the 
United Cerebral Palsy 
foundation. 1 le also has 
stopped liis buses to change 
a tire for a woman stopped 
on Interstate 40, meets 
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THE OXFORD 
COMPANION 

v ' - roTHi U ' 1 

SUPREME 

COURT 

OFTHE UNITED STATES 


0il3£I'W * 

TvERMltT. HALL 


POUND FOR POUND, ITS 
ONE OF THE BIGGEST, TOO 

' 1 he New Yorker named 
the Oxford Companion to die 
Supreme Court by Tulsa 
University’s Kermit I lull one 
of the five most important 
books of 1992. 

BUT WILL FT PLAY 
IN. ..TULSA? 

In January, Tulsa sup- 
planted Peoria, Illinois, as 
the country’s most average 
city. American Demographies 
reported that of 555 cities 
surveyed, l ulsa topped the 


list of perfectly ordinary 
places. Tulsa ranks 26th in 
both housing values and in 
its racial mix (79 percent 
white, 14 percent black, and 
5 percent American Indian), 
but in age distribution, it is 
virtually identical to that of 
the nation as a whole. 

Before you go thinking 
there are more average Joes 
in Tulsa than in the rest of 
the state, consider this: two 
more cities made the top 
twenty list, Oklahoma City 
and Edmond. 

CARING FOR 
THE PUBLIC KITTY 

As far as managing its 
resources go, Oklahoma 
City finished in the top ten 
of the country’s thirty 
largest cities, according to 
Financial World. ( It was 
number nine.) The city got 
kudos for strong public 
finance laws, its bond rating, 
financial reporting, and 
budget preparation. Overall, 
the city got a B (I Dallas got 
an A; Philadelphia, a I)). 





HONEY, COULD YOU TIP THE MAILMAN? 

The 1 1 ideaway solved one of the biggest 
bummers about graduating from Oklahoma 
State University — not being able to get a 
decent pizza on Saturday night. The 
Stillwater institution announced it 
would now accept delivery 
orders from anywhere in 
the continental 
United States. 

Which begs the 
question: Even 
with anchovies? 



Anita Hill in 
l ’ F. ’s hall of fame of women. 


THE ANITA EFFECT 

l Iniversity of Oklahoma 
law professor Anita I INI and 
Supreme ( lourt Justice 
( da re nee I Tomas crossed 
swords baek in 1991, but one 
couldn’t help noticing the 
rattling of sabers grew ever 
louder in 1992 as November 
4 drew nigh. Across the 
country women took up the 
gauntlet running for office in 
historic numbers (and 
winning), and publications 
from Fear's to Vanity Fair 
credited the phenomenon to 
something they called. The 
Anita Effect. 

Back home, the lady who 
started it all took a year off 
teaching to lecture and write 
a book. 


WRlfflJ. 


Crystal Turek is from 
(iermany) restaurant was 
aw arded the prize by virtue 
of its array of fine German 
estate wines, some from 
growing regions that were 
formerly in East (iermanv. 
It's the restaurant's seventh 
year in a row to receive the 
award. 


AND NOW FOR SOMETHING 
COMPLETELY DIFFERENT 

The Norman-based 
alternative band Chainsaw 
Kittens provided music 
for the horror movie, 
He/lraiser III. (Another 


BEST COLUMBUS 
QUINCENTENARY QUIP: 

“I'm just glad (Columbus) 
wasn't looking for Turkey," 
said sculptor Charles Pratt. 
“Because then we Indians 
would have been called 
Turkeys.” 


alternative band, Oklahoma 
City's Pluming Lips, was 
signed by the William Morris 
Agency.) Meanwhile, 

( )klahoma City-bred ( lolor 
Me Badd made a guest 
appearance on the teen soap, 
“Beverly Hills 90210.” 


SMALL TOWN, 

BIG WINE CELLAR 

The Old Germany 
restaurant in Choctaw (pop. 
7,500) joined the likes of 
The Ritz in London and La 
Cote de Boeuf in Marseille 
in snagging a Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. 

The mom-and-pop (or 
mater- a n d -pater, owner 


PINT-SIZED OKIE 
INGENUITY 

An Oklahoma City fifth- 
grader appeared on the 
national television show 
“Why Didn’t I Think Of 
That?” to show off his I lair 
I Iat, a w ig-hat combination 
he invented and developed 
for use by chemotherapy 
patients. 


January-Fcbruary 1 993 
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PHOTOGRAPHED EXCLUSIVELY FOR VANITY FAIR BY ANNIE LEIBOVITZ 






Other contenders: “'The 
Stick-Um Fly Swatter,” a fly 
swatter with peel-off tabs, 
invented by Richard Starks 
to lighten up the task of 
disposing of dead tlies. Also, 
Stephanie Edwards’s 
“Pocket Bra,” an undergar- 
ment with a pocket sized for 
a house key or spare change. 

AT LEAST OUR CHILDREN 
MAY GET HISTORY RIGHT 

Chelsea 1 louse published 
a series of children’s books 
on North American Indians 
of achievement that in- 
cluded six Oklahomans: Sac 
and Fox Olympian Jim 
Thorpe, Comanche Chief 
Quanah Parker, Cherokee 
entertainer W ill Rogers, 
Cherokee linguist Sequoyah, 
Apache warrior Geronimo, 
and Cherokee Chief W ilma 
Mankiller. 



DIVING INTO 
OUR GENE POOL 

John Moore, an OIJ 
professor of anthropology, 
was tapped to lead the 
largest biological research 
project in history, the 
I Iuman Genome Diversity 
Project. 

The $16 billion, twenty- 
year-long project sponsored 
by the National Science 
Foundation seeks to draw a 
genetic portrait of pre-1492 
North America. Oklahoma is 
one of the best places to 
start. “We have as much 
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generic diversity among 
Oklahoma’s Indian popula- 
tion as the rest of the 
Western I lemisphere,” says 
Moore. 

One of the expected 
results of the project: “We 
hope to determine the 
origins of various populations 
and determine who is related 
to whom.” 

BAD NEWS THAT 
DIDNT HAPPEN 

'The killer Bees, those 
seriously mean hybrid bees 
that were accidentally 
unleashed on the world 
during breeding experiments 
in Brazil in the 1950s, stayed 
in Texas. Scientists had 
thought they might make it 
to the Sooner State in 1992, 
but apparently they have 
veered towards New Mexico 
and Louisiana for the time 
being. Stay tuned. 

IF WE WERENT THE 
BIRTHPLACE OF JAZZ, 
MAYBE WE WERE THE 
PLAYPEN 

A study of jazz musicians 
born between 1900 and 1945 
by OSIJ geography professor 
George Carney found Okie- 
born musicians were leaders 
in developing modern jazz. 
For instance, Carlos Wesley 
“I Don” Byas of Muskogee 
and Oscar Pettiford of 
Okmulgee were among the 
originators of bebop on 52nd 
Street in New York. 


WE COULD BE NO. 1, BUT 
THEN WE’D HAVE TO BE 
DETROIT 

The National Association 
of I Iomc Builders' quarterly 
I lousing Opportunity Index 
ranked Oklahoma City 17th 
in affordable housing for the 
last quarter of 1991 . I Detroit 
took top honors among the 
nation’s largest cities; San 
Francisco, was dead last (its 
median home price: 
$275,000). 



EVERYBODY SING ALONG 

Oklahoma City’s B.C. Clark, the state’s oldest jewelry 
store, celebrated its one hundredth anniversary. Though the 
B.C. Clark anniversary jingle isn't quite that old, it has 
become so ubiquitous with the holiday season that one 
could argue an Oklahoman who can’t at least hum the tune 
is, well, probably a Texan. 


PROOF THAT JUMPING ON 
THE BED CAN LEAD 
SOMEWHERE 

At the 1992 National 
Amateur Athletic l nion 
trampoline and tumbling 
championships in Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, Clint 
Quisenbcrry of Del City 
bounced his way to three 
national championships in 
i n te r m ed i a te t ra m pol i ne, 
advanced double mini 
trampoline, and intermediate 
synchronized trampoline. 

FAR AND AWAY THE 
GLITZIEST SETTLERS 

In the movie bar and 
Away, 1 lolly wood couple 
Nicole Kidman and 
Tom Cruise come 
all the way from 
Ireland for the 
opening of the 
Cherokee Strip. Critics 
yawned, but it was fun to 
watch Tom Cruise bring 
new meaning to the 
words “resourceful 
pioneer.” (He punched a 
horse before the race 
trying to improve his 
odds in staking a 
claim.) 


LIFE REALLY DOES 
START AT 50 

Bonnie Allison, a 50-year- 
old Oklahoma City grand- 
mother, rode her bicycle 583 
miles in 49 hours and 57 
minutes in a Texas qualify- 
ing tour, just so she could 
ride 2,920 miles in the 
grueling California-to- 
Georgia Race Across 
America. “I was so tired 
(after the qualifier),” said 
Allison, “1 went to sleep in 
the shower standing tip.” 

Allison also qualified for 
the 1992 Boston Marathon. 



Oklahoma T»da\ 


PHILIP CARUSO 



‘NO MOM, HE’S 
REALLY A PRINCE 

Oklahoma Baptist 
l diversity's ("lass of ‘92 
included a real prince of a 
guy, 23-year-old Henry Eke, 
The one-day ruler of I bos, a 
Christian tribal group of 
about 20 million in Nigeria, 
was accepted at the 1 harvard 
School of Law, but told the 
king and queen he'd rather 
stay in Oklahoma. 

TAKE A FREE RIDE 

The l niversitv of Tulsa 
offered free college tuition to 
all 150 eighth graders at 
Gi [crease Middle School, if 
the kids agreed to let TU 
educators monitor their 
academic progress in high 
school. The price tag: as 
much as $50,000 per 
child by the year 2000, 


COULD YOU MOVE 
THAT CAR, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 

During a campaign 
visit last spring. Presi- 
dent George Bush 
stopped by tor a T-bone 
steak, french fries, and a 
salad at the Cattleman's 
Cafe in Oklahoma City. 
Gordon Polly, Jim 
I ienscl, and Charles 
Galloway stuck around 
until the president left: they 
were too polite to mention 
their vehicles were blocked 
by the president's limn and 
the accompanying twenty- 
five car motorcade. 

DOES THIS MEAN WE 
HAVE TO LIKE THOSE 
STUPID PET TRICKS? 


here,” said one Tuhlequah 
resident. (Yes, that's Mr. Ed 
the talking horse,) 

BO MAY KNOW BASEBALL, 
c. BUT THESE GUYS KNOW 
a BUSINESS 

Forbes named Tulsa's 
James H. Barnes of Mapco 
lI Inc, and Joseph I L Williams 
of the Williams Co.; 
Bartlesville's G,J. Silas of 
Phillips Petroleum; and 
Oklahoma City’s E. Dean 
Worries of Fleming Cos. 

Inc., Frank A, McPherson of 
to kcrr-McGee, and James G. 
Harlow , Jr., of Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric to its list of 
“Corporate America's Most 
Powerful People,” 


YOU TELL US 

A blessing? A curse? No 
one from Oklahoma ap- 
peared on the Nmsweek 100, 
the magazine’s October roll 
call of the “cultural elite." 

WOULD ANYONE LIKE A 
PIZZA WITH THAT 
VERDICT? 



SHE WINS THE ALL-AROUND GOLD IN OUR BOOKS 




Z-Vfer 


Kiftccn -year-old Shannon Miller of Edmond slipped 
into the 1992 Olympics in Barcelona and slipped out just 
as quietly with a second-place s 
in the overall, the first all- _ { W 

around medal ever won by 
an American in Olympic 
competition against the 
former Soviet l inion. 

(She added a silver 
and two bronze » 
medals in the 
individual appara- 
tus before week’s 
end.) 

Back home 
family and friends 
protested that the 
national press didn’t give 
their girl her due, then 
promptly tried to make it up 
to her themselves. Billboards 
went up along l \S, 77 
between Oklahoma City and 
Edmond, and half the town 
turned out fora welcome-home 
parade. 

As pontiffs, psychologists, and 
(God forbid) s p ores wri tors argued 
over whether or not women’s 
gymnastics had become paramount 
to child abuse, Shannon slipped 
back into her life as a straight-A 
student and a member of the 
National I lonor Society. 

We savor the memory of 
moments like her final vault 
in the last event of the all- 
around, which prompted 
Nmsweek to w rite: 4 \S h c 
landed with the 
authority of a Buck 
knife stuck in the 
dirt." 1 1 cr score: 

0 075 


NO DEAR, A CAKE WONT 
BE NECESSARY 


GIVE THAT SCHOOL 
A RED APPLE 


David Lettemian an- 
nounced on a segment of 
“Late Night With David 
Lettemian” that he was 
moving the home of his 'Fop 
1(1 list from Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, to Tuhlequah 
(pop. 9,000). “We haven’t 
had this much excitement 
since Mr. Ed was buried 


Space became such a 
precious commodity during 
the first jury trial in the 
history of Mustang's munici- 
pal court that prosecution 
witnesses waited upstairs in 
what doubles as the police 
station. Defense w itnesses 
were sent next door to 
Mazzio's. 


Engineers, architects, and 
Sheriff J.D. Sharp scratched 
their heads, as a string of 
con n ty itim a tc s sera rch ed 
their way out of a new 
“escape-proof’ jail in 
downtown Oklahoma ( litv. 
(One inmate’s escape tool of 
choice: a simple mop 
handle.) 


( aring its good teachers 
and strong scholastic 
programs, Redhook included 
Norman 1 high School among 
140 l \S. schools singled out 
by the magazine as being the 
best in the country. "It just 
makes us w ant to get better 
at what w e do," a district 
spokesperson said modestly. 
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Country's 
hottest star 
hangs on to 
his roots. 

By Barbara Palmer 

Photographs by 
Alan L Mayor 


Despite the banks of computerized 
soundboards and the black tangle of 
cords, the scene on the stage at the 
Civic Center in Monroe, Louisiana, 
looks more like a high school band 
room before class than rehearsal for 
one of the biggest acts in the coun- 
try. A handful of figures in sweat 
pants and t-shirts are ambling around 
the stage, plucking discordantly at 
guitars, and messing around with the 
microphones. 

The balding man sitting at the drum 
set — wearing yellow sweat pants and 
a University of Wyoming wrestling 
sweatshirt — is running through a se- 
ries of standard martial riffs like he is 
warming up for half time at a football 
game. He looks familiar, but I have to 
lean over and ask someone if, indeed, 
the guy at the drums is Garth Brooks. 









When Jane Pan ley i n k n it ted Ga rth last summer, he 
mis still ewmdmng retirement . Si me then, ! St ft ley '$ 
prediction has ptwed correct: he's not f/nitthi % 


1 le may not look much like the star whose face is plas- 
tered on calendars, posters, and the walls of record stores, 
bur lie is acting the way his press clippings say he does: nice, 
I le climbs dow n off the stage to talk with the hall dozen 
people who are sitting on the front row and then goes up 
into the bleachers to say hello to the son of one of the guys 
who drives one of his four equipment trucks, (T-shirts and 
sweatshirts fill one semi,) 'The fifth-grader has taken off a 
few days from school in Florida to see the show, and Garth 
makes it worth the trip, helping him swing out over the 
empty floor on a rope tied to the rafters. 

Six hours later. Brooks himself is swinging on the same 
rope over a packed audience that has been screaming itself 
hoarse tor an hour. It seems that, almost as if by sheer force 
of will, the singer has managed to rearrange the structure 
of his face: his nose looks more aquiline, and his lips have 
lost the tendency to droop. 1 lis pigeon-toed sw agger looks 
not dopey, but sexy — in an "aw-sh ueks" kind of w ay. 

One minute the thirty-year-old singer is tearing up the 
stage, racing to the back of the stage to wave to the ticket 
holders watching the show from behind. The next, he is 
alone in the spotlight, just him, his guitar, and eight thou- 
sand fans. Whenever the tempo drops, females storm the 
lip of the stage, tossing or handing over red roses they have 
bought outside the arena. Brooks picks up even one. 

A fair part of the Monroe audience is, like Garth, wear- 
ing bright western shirts. Stetsons, Wranglers, and cowboy 
boots, but there are also quite a few people who look 
like they would be at home at a Phil Collins concert. 

It is a good bet that many of them have a Garth 
Brooks tape or two outside in their ears, since ev- / 
cry album the singer has recorded in the last five r 
yea rs is sti 1 1 on HdHmtrd \ Magazine s list < >f trip ft try i 

albums and thev seem to know every word to ev- 


ery one of his songs. 

During the ninety-minute concert. Brooks 
sings his biggest hits and plugs his new album 
( 1 he Chase). “Some of you may have seen a spe- 
cial on WBC..., f ' he says, referring to an hour- 
long broadcast last January, "This is Garth 
Brooks,” No one seems to mind chat they 
could see almost the same show by renting the 
videotape. When he so much as turns the brim 
of his size seven-and-a-hulf black Stetson to- 
ward the side of the arena where I am sitting, 
a row of pre-teen girls arc on their feet, hys- 
terically throwing out their arms to him. 
Brooks reaches out in return: He points and 
waves to die audience during nearly even stmg. From time 
to time, the house lights come on as if Brooks wants to get 
a good look himself. 

Finally, he takes off his hat. opens his arms wide, and 
closes his eyes. Brooks has called his relationship with the 
audience a marriage: and it looks like he is feeling lov ed 
tonight, I low did all of this happen to a guy from Yukon 
w ho still drives an old pickup truck and hasn't missed a 
Christmas at home w ith Ins mom and dadf 
Says Brooks: “I don't hav e a due." 

I or the next few months, his fans w ill have to be pa- 
tient, Beginningin December 1992, Brooks will take 


Colleen and 1 royal P roots Join Garth and Sanely 
H rooks harts tag at an awards show\ Garth and his 
mom are working on a duet: Po king t p A fter Yon. " 



Garth's Band Stillwater 
more Oklahoma roots 


eight months off to stay at home in Nashville with his wife, 
Sandy, and his daughter, Taylor Mayne Pearl After Tay- 
lor (named for singer James Taylor, whom Garth reveres) 
was horn last July, Brooks was talking about hanging up his 
Stetson for good so he could devote his time to fatherhood. 
“When I was growing up and did something, every time I 
turned around my mother or my father or both of them were 
there to watch me. It’s nice to know someone is watching;' 

But altera few weeks of soul-searching, Brooks decided 
not to retire. “I feel a lot better now " he said in October. “I 
discovered she too likes her time alone. I must be there lor 
her, but l can't get in her way," 

It didn’t hurt either that he had recently renegotiated his 
contract with Capitol Records (“1 was starting to feel like a 
chump, I had the same deal 1 
started out with’*) and had 
been able to cancel a planned 
world tour. Mis big brother 
Kelly, his tour aeeoun rant, 
then began booking l IS, 
dares for a tour that not only 
takes his family i nto consid- 
eration, but acknow ledges 
the unprecedented demand 
for tickets. (In Monroe, 

Brooks had planned on only 
one show. When twenty 
thousand people showed 
up to buy eight thousand 
tickets, the promoters pan- 
icked and scrapped a pub- 
licized ticket-selling plan. 

Brooks called a local coun- 
try station and offered to 
do two more shows,) 

Nest year, instead of 
traveling to a new city 



Brooks once signed autographs 
<t! I night /mg at Nashville's Fan 
Fair, an annua/ rhance for fans 
to meet country stars, *7 ve met 
some real meet pmp/e, " he says . 


When Garth Brooks lived in the athletic dorm in Stillwater, he had a 
standing agreement with his roommates, Ty England, from Okla- 
homa City, and Dale Pierce, from Woodward, both aspiring musi- 
cians like himself, “We always said, if one of us made it, we'd call 
the other one, 1 * says Pierce. 

After Garth got a recording contract in Nashville and was putting 
together a band to go out on tour, he was true to his word. 1 fe called 
both of his old friends. For Pierce, who now plays with a locally 
popular country-western band, the Red Dirt Rangers, “It was really 
bad timing. I'd just started a business, had just got married, my dad 
had just died, and we found out we were having a baby.” 

England, however* took Garth up on his offer. “Garth has said it 
many, many times himself. Ty is better than he ever thought about 
being,” says Pierce, “Very few people are more naturally gifted with 
singing ability rhan Ty is.” 

lu concert, England plays Keith Richards to Brooks's Mick Jagger, 
acting as a good old boy foil during rowdy numbers like “Friends 
In Low Places,” When his boss takes a break, England performs a 
solo number, wearing a white Stetson nearly as large as Garth's. 

The impression that England may be poised to leave rhe band 

J and strike out on his own is entirely correct, “l see Tv's solo career 
in the future,” says Garth, “and though I would hate to lose him* I 
I wish him success " 

Though they both grew up in Oklahoma, Garth didn't meet 
keyboard player and fiddler Dave Gam until they were both in 
Nashville, Garth calls Gant the most schooled of the bunch: Gant 
took violin lessons from his mother in Ada. Iris home town, and was 
classically trained on the viola at the l ‘diversity of Central Okla- 
homa. In high school he played in a country -western hand in 
Kiowa. The vocalist was a little red-haired girl named Ueba 
Me Entire, 

Last year, when Gant married Susan Polly in Elkhom, Nebraska, 
(pop. 1,500), the security guards outside weren't on hand to w atch 
over the wedding presents. During the ceremony. Brooks sang 
"l nchained Melody.” 

Nobody takes great pains to point out that Betsy Smittle is Garth 
Brooks's sister, least of all Garth Brooks. When he introduces her in 
concert, it is as someone who has been a good friend all of his life — 
and a hell of a guitarist. “Betsy Smittle has been in it for twenty 
years,” says their mom, Colleen, “She didn't just pick it up just 
because she's Garth's sister.” 


each night. Brooks will give two or three concerts in each 
venue. I le* Sandy* and his daughter will stay in a rented 
house so Brooks ean come home after work to his family, 
just like the dads did in his hometown of \ ukon. 

Y ou have to get pretty far along in Garth Brooks’s life 
story to find anyone who saw even a glimmer of a star 
in the stocky sixth child off Colleen and I royal Brooks, Garth 
Troyal Brooks was born February 7, 1962, in Tulsa. When 
he was four years old, the Brooks family moved to Yukon* 
a town settled by Czech farmers. 'Though the urban sprawl 
off )klahoma ( aty is only a pasture or two away from Yukon's 
city limits* Yukon has hung on to both its ethnic and agri- 
cultural roots: The yearbook from Garth's junior year in- 
cludes a shot of the home economies class making kolachcs 
for rhe Czech Festival. When the Future Farmers of 
America assembled in the gym for its group picture, mem- 
bers filled eight rows of bleachers, 
f larch Brooks tic right in. I le appears often on the pages 


Gol Icon Brooks has been known to brag on Betsy, her only 
daughter, when asked about Garth, “She's got a smile that would 
light up a room if it was completely midnight,” 

Garth teases Betsy during rehearsal, calling her "1 lolly wood,” for 
her flamboyant style. “She has a wonderful knack for rhythm, bur 
probably her greatest talent is relating to the audience,” says Garth, 
“Pm not sure anyone has as much fun as Becsv does onstage.” 

—BP 



Garth V Okie cushion: Third from /eft, Dave Gant, Ty England: 
second f mm right * Betsy Smittle. 
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Johnson remembers Garth ns someone who got along 
with everybody, “Back when we were teen-agers getting 
into trouble, it seems like Garth never got into any. But he 
liked attention.” 

Tm always surprised no one snvs he’s funny,” says his 
mother, Colleen ( larroll Brooks, who in her everyday life is 
ns open and exuberant ns her son is onstage. “1 1 is first com- 
plete sentence was, Tm the boss around here.' 1 le kept us 
all in stitches.” 

C ]ol I ce n he rsc l f h ad a c< > ntract w ich C it p i to I R ect >rds i n the 
1950s, She cut Four singles and was a featured performer 
* m on Red Foley’s Ozark Mountain Jubilee, “ l 

CK& have what they used to call a cigarette 
Wp alto,” says C Police n . I Tiev said I was kind 
of a cross between jo Stafford and Frank 
Sinatra,” Garth calls his mom, 'Totally professional. She's 
got the best vocal 1 ever heard from a female.” 

Except for a stint singing at the Moose Lodge in Yukon, 
Colleen gave up her singing career to raise her six children. 
As far as she was concerned, it was a good trade: ‘it used to 
be if you were a star, your life was taken from you,” After 
Garth graduated from high school, he followed his brother 
Kelly to Oklahoma State University in Stillwater on a par- 
tial athletic scholarship (he threw javelin). I le majored in 
advertising, but graduated with a love of performing .and a 
knack for marketing. 

Whether or not Brooks seemed destined for stardom in 
those days depends on who you ask, ”1 always knew Garth 
was going to make it,” says Dale Pierce, a fellow track team 
member who lived in the athletic dorm with Brooks. Pierce 
played the ban jo, and the two were known to play all night 
in the lobby. “Garth and 1 used to more or less keep every- 
body up, until they'd kick us out. 

“He just always had a stage presence, even just sitting 
and picking in the living room. I Ic'd be singing in the hall, 
and people would just stop and rum around and look.” 

“It's kind of funny,” says a guitarist who used to hangout 
at Wild Willie's, a campus bar where Brooks had a Wednes- 
day night gig, “of all the local musicians, he's not the one 1 
would have picked to become a star,” To him. Brooks 
seemed to he somewhat of an outsider in Stillwater's mu- 
sic scene, playing mostly covers: Don McLean, Neil Young, 
Dan Fogelberg. “Back then, he didn't have the whole im- 
age of t i a rt h B r< x >k s . ” 

Brooks did impress even his critics with his doggedness, 
1 le played regularly at the Holiday Inn. a decidedly uneool 
venue in collegiate Stillwater. “He was just a real hard 
worker,” says the guitarist. “A lot of the local guys would 
turn down gigs because they didn't make enough money. 
Garth would play every time he had a chance,” 

If others were unsure that he had found his place. Garth 
wasn't. Sitting with his guitar at Willie's playing for thirty 
people was the same thrill he now gets playing in huge 
auditoriums, he says. “It's exactly the same. I'm having fun 
and trying to be entertaining. 1 can’t let a song go without 
there being some kind of message in it.” 


tif the: yearbook — escorting high school royalty and in his 
junior year, as a candidate for Yearbook King. In his senior 
year he had the lead in the class play: a photo shows him 
earnestly rehearsing in a black Styx t-shirt. He was also on 
the football team, a member of the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes, and the Future Homemakers of America. “It's no 
big deal,” says Todd Johnson of the latter. (Johnson is an- 
other bulky ex-jock who grew up across the street from the 
Brooks family and was Garth’s classmate.) “We all took 
home economies. It was an easy A.” 


The soft-spoken H rooks frtmnws a different person on stage. Case in 
point; the tilted hat tontine he does during ' Friends in Low Places ” 
has heroine more raucous as the star's gotten lugger. 
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Stillwater was also where Garth met Sandy Mahl, a feisty 
child psychology major he first saw while working as a 
bouncer at Tumbleweeds, a country dance hall on the out- 
skirts of town* One night Sandy put her fist through a bath- 
room wall in a scrap with another girl* Garth escorted her 
outside, and a few weeks later, the pair began to date. Pierce 
remembers Garth coming in and saying, “Man, 1 met this 
girl, and I think she’s what I always wanted." From the 
beginning, Pierce says, Garth and Sandy seemed to have 
the gift of talking openly to one another* 

But in 1985, Brooks left Sandy and the cozy confines of 
Stillwater behind for Nashville* “I just bawled when he 
left," says Colleen (kooks, “None of us wanted him to get 
into (the music business).” 

Brooks had promised his mom he would call and let her 
know where he was as soon as he checked into a motel. 
W hen he hadn't called by three a*m*, Colleen was ready to 
call the police. When the phone finally rang, Colleen let 
her youngest son have it. “I was chewing him out, saying 
"I won't have this, 1 and Garth was saying, "Mom, MOM... I'll 
be home in a few hours. Pm in Fort Smith / " When he dn>vc 
tip to the house in Yukon, “1 was tickled to death/ 1 says 
( Colleen* “1 hung on to him like a rag/* 

It had taken Brooks only twenty-three hours in Nashville 
to learn chat the music community wasn’t waiting to wel- 
come him — -while waiting to see a producer, he saw a well- 
known songwriter come in the office and ask for a five 
hundred dollar loan. Brooks could make that much in a 
week hack in Oklahoma* “When you go to a new place and 
unpack, you unpack who you are and get ready to go out. 
As Garth explains it today, "l realized that everything I was, 
1 had just left behind in Oklahoma/* 

( )neof the things left behind was Sandy Mali I, 'The other 
was his parents' blessing. Sandy married Garth the next 
year, in May 1986, and in 1987 the pair went to Nashville 
along with Santa Fe, a band from Stillwater. But Brooks 
didn’t yet have his mother’s blessing* “When he went the 
second time, it broke my heart/' she recalls. "I thought, 
M'he marriage won’t last/ 1 talked to Sandy, too, I asked 
her ‘Arc you sure you want it? You’re going to have 
to give up an awful lot/ ” 

The band soon split up, but Garth and Sandy stuck 
it (Jilt in Nashville, supporting themselves by clean- 
ing churches and working in a boot store, 

Sandy sold Powers in a local Wal- 
Mart parking lot. “I went to 
Nashville to visit," recalls 
Colleen, “and Sandy 
had a dozen purple roses 
for me. 'They were so 

The to Georges— Jones and 
Strait- — make Garth star-struck 
and nervous. "(Mark} Chesnutt is 
fishing buddies with George 
Strait, / do a 7 see how he rati 
relax around him * " 


happy and doing so good, they got my blessing,” 

Within ten months, Garth had a deal with Capitol 
Records/ Though Capitol executives had already passed on 
Brooks, the singer filled in one night for an act that failed 
to show at a writer's showcase at Bluebird ( 'afe. A Capitol 
Records executive in the audience offered him a record deal 
on the spot. 

Ills fi rst albu m ( larf/t Br voks, released in 1 988, j i rt )d t ice d 
four number one hits (among them the anthem “ The 
Dance”) and sold half a million copies in six months. 1 1 is 
Stetson earned him a spot for awhile with “hat acts” like 
(dint Black and George Strait, but his theatrical, athletic 
stage shows loaded with special effects soon set him apart. 
Says Russell Barnard, publisher of Country J/^vV* magazine, 
“We knew he was going to be big. f low big, no one could 
have guessed.” 

1 1 ere is how big: 1 1 is first three albums. Garth Brooks, So 
Fences* released in 1990, and Ropin' the Wind* released in 
1991, have sold seventeen million copies (before So Fetters, 
which sold six million, no country artist had ever sold more 
than four million copies of an album). Ropin' r/te l GW made 
musical history when it debuted at number one in both 
country and pop charts in BHUmard Magazine. “I don’t think 
we're going anywhere,” said Brooks when he heard the 
news* “1 think the people who listen to rock V roll arc com- 
ing over to country/ 1 

And with his rock concert-sty le show * Brooks treats coun- 
try fans to rock's energy — without drifting out of their com- 
fort zone. 1 1c smashes only one guitar at a time and splashes 
his band members with bottled water. 1 le still says “sir" and 
“ma’am,” 

When the ( amntry Music Association awarded Garth its 
I lorizon Award for “Best New Artist of 1990/’ he caught 
people off guard by taking 
Sandy along with him 
to accept ir. That 


January- February 


simple act of marital fealty earned the young singer a lot of 
attention. “Somebody once told me they were watching that 
night and told me, * I didn’t know who you were, but I knew 
I would follow you.' I thought that was very sweet." Since 
then, Brooks has taken home a slew of awards: the CM A 
Kntertainerofthe Year (two times); numerous album, \ ideo, 
and single awards; and from Millboard, Top Pop Album 
Artist and lop Countr\ f Artist. I le’s stayed remarkably un- 
self absorbed throughout the acclaim. I le canceled an ap- 
pearance at the American Music Aw ards this past January 
when Sandy, three months pregnant, collapsed. And at the 
Country Music Awards, he was scheduled to sing a duet 
with George Jones, but begged off due to nervousness: “I'm 
Garth Brooks. He’s George Jones, King of Country.” 

R ussell Barnard doesn’t agree, however, that Brooks 
single-handedly blurred the borders betw een coun- 
try, rock, and pop. Country has often been found “Rubbing 
against the edges of rock and roll,” says Barnard. “It comes 
and goes." And Garth w asn't the first to put on a rowdy 
show : I lank W illiams, Jr., for example, has been known to 
duck walk across a stage. 

Furthermore, the release of Ropin' the 
Wind coincided with a change in the way 
Millboard counted record sales; the maga- 
zine now includes records bought at 
places like Wal-Mart and k-Mart. The 
new sy stem counts sales more accurately ; 
it also showed there is a much bigger 
market for country music than had pre- 
viously been believed. “Garth Brooks 
was the hottest item at that moment,” 
says Barnard. “He got a tremendous 
amount of publicity. * I hat doesn't take 
away from the fact that he’s one of the 
most successful entertainers of all time.” 
Although Brooks's albums have never 
been particularly well-received by critics 
(especially on the Fast Coast — Rolling 
Stone once called him “the V anilla Ice of 
country”), as a live performer, he is re- 
garded as being w ithout peer. “Garth 
Brooks has made this point himself,” says Barnard. “He 
doesn't consider himself a legendary musician so much as 
he does a very successful entertainer. I le doesn't make a 
big deal out of whether or not his stuff is historic in the sense 
of Merle I laggard or Johnny Cash.” 

Where Brooks has set himself apart from the others is in 
his businesslike approach to his career. “He’s well-edu- 
cated," says Barnard, “and he came out here w ith a real plan 
about how to go about it. I le is very personally involved in 
shaping the marketing and promotion and the stage style. 
I le's different in that regard from the performers who let 
their manager run all of the stuff and just show up and play." 

Brooks is also notorious in his scorn for ticket scalpers and 
bootleggers. For every show, he holds back tickets to the 


Brooks has 
called his 
relationship 
with the 
audience a 
marriage, 
and it looks 
like he's 
feeling loved 
tonight. 



When H rooks was playing bark in Stillwater, he promised himself 
that if he ever made it big , at least one song each night would still be 
pet formed Willie' s-style: just Garth and an acoustic guitar 


first two to five row s of seats, a trick he learned from talk- 
ing with Bruce Springsteen’s manager and the manager of 
1 12. If he didn’t do that. Brooks says, “The people in the 
first three rows are sitting down all night, pissed because 
they paid $250 to $500 for their tickets." Instead, before 
each show starts. Brooks sends someone out to deliver the 
front-row tickets to folks seated up in the balcony . All ticket 
prices are comparatively low, about $1 7. 1 le told b'otbes , “I 
believe in the Wal-Mart school of business. I he less people 
pay, the more they enjoy it.” 

Bootleg t-shirts are another sore point w ith Brooks. “ This 
is crazy, but w e hired a lawman to chase these guys (selling 
unlicensed t-shirts) down in the parking lot." Atone venue, 
a guy selling t-shirts told one of Brooks's crew, “Not even 
Ciod is getting us out of this parking lot tonight." The ren- 
egade t-shirts are poor quality, says Brooks. The ones he 
licenses for sale are marked “Blue Rose, Inc." and are al- 
ways made in America. 

Barnard says Brooks can expect to wrestle with such prob- 
lems for a long time, since country fans are known for their 
loyalty. In Dallas, w here a single ticket was reportedly of- 
fered for $900, he broke Bruce Springsteen's standing record 
by selling 18,000 seats in thirty-seven minutes. 

Lately, people have been comparing Brooks's popular- 
ity with that of Klvis. When he hears that. Brooks almost 
snorts. 

Does his life ever seem surreal? 

“All the time.” 

T he bigger Brooks gets, the more determinedly he 
insists that he is the same guy he w as in Stillwater — 
a little richer, a little better known, a little more bald. I le 
missed his high school reunion in 1990 only because he w as 
touring in Canada. (After watching a videotape, he says he 
is kind of glad he did: “I w as the only one who aged. Kv- 
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cry one looked fantastic. I’m thirty or forty pounds heavier, 
and I had a lot of hair in high school,’*) And until last spring, 
his parents lived in the same house in Yukon where Garth 
grew up. Christmas 1991 was the turning point, says Col- 
leen Brooks. She hung^a sign on the door w ishing every- 
one a Merry Christmas and requesting some privacy, but 
the doorbell rang all day long, I he capper came one morn- 
ing when she thought she had discovered a body out in the 
dumpster it w as someone looking for C Jarth’s trash. 

In March Colleen and 'l 'royal moved to Kdmond to a 
four-bedroom house with a swimming pool, pond, and 
horse barn on one hundred and fifty acres. Though the 
Daily Oklahoman listed Garth Brooks as the buyer of tile 
$640,000 piece of property, his mom says, “Garth helped. 
4 Vova l has always been a very good provider," I he best 
thing about the new house, both she and Garth say, is that 
it is big enough to hold a table the whole family can gather 
around. “Garth calls it my Disneyland." (The singer offered 
to buy his wife's parents a house, too.) 

Though kothes has listed Brooks as the thirteenth rich- 
est entertainer in the United States, estimating his 1991- 
1992 income at $44 million* Garth and Sandy have never 
been the kind of family that spends much money. “We like 
to do things that don't cost a lot, like walking or going to 
\Ya J-\ l a rt. We do that n< >w a 1 8:3f ) p.m. t just tc > look at t h i ngs* 
not to buy anything." 

Now that he and Sandy have more money than they can 
spend in ten lifetimes* Garth says, “The best parr is the 
independence of not having to kiss somebody's ass. \\ cYc 
really slipped in a real cool mode." 

“And l w on’t have to worry about sending Taylor to col- 
lege, like my folks did* She can go as far as she wants.” 
The old friends and family members Brooks surrounds 
himself with on the road seem to provide the singer with a 
sort of daily reality check: Guitar player Ty Knglantkan old 
buddy from Stillwater* is another former resident of I ha 

Hall: bass player Betsy Sminlc is Ins sister; and keyboard 
player 1 )avcGant is from Ada* Mis road manager is Mickey 
Webber, whom Garth met in the second grade* (Colleen 
Brooks still goes to J act] tie's family 1 lair Styling in Yukon, 
w here Mickey's mom, Jacquc, does her manicures.) “You 
can tell in the first five seconds of a conversation if total 
strangers are sincere or not," says Brooks. “Me and Mickey 
will sit there and talk to someone. When they leav e w e say , 
J ley, that guy was really eoof or AVhat a bogus individual.' 

“It's great not to be surrounded with yes men. They’ll 
tell me* 4 think you’re getting a little fat.' Kelly and Betsy 
and 1 w ill argue about tickets, seats and stuff* and views... 

The one cool thing about the whole bunch is if I have to 
go off and be the boss, that's okay. They’ll tell me* ‘I'm 
doin’ it, but (you're) still wrong.' v 

Brooks also keeps up with rhe Yukon Millers, the foot- 
ball team he played for tin spectacularly in high school. This 
fall* the team made it all the way to the playoffs, and Garth 
got a request from a Yukon woman to send the team a good- 
luck fax. “I said* 4 No ma’am* I didn't do it when they were 


0 and HI, and [ don’t want them to think I'm supporting 
them because they’re winning,' ” 

Garth still w ears a beat-up DuPrce Sports cap Horn his 
days working at a sporting goods store in Stillwater. “It's a 
root, something to hold on to. They keep try ing to take them 
away from you, ' He has outgrown another keepsake, the 
brown shirt he wore in the eighth grade in his school pic- 
ture lot the Yukon .Spirit yearbook. “I'm much hca\ iernow, 
so Sandy wears it," And rich as he is* he still drives a red 
19H6 Chevy pickup he bought used at Dub Richardson 
Ford in Oklahoma City. “Sandy jokes and bitches, I haven't 
really taken care of it, it's ugly." admits Brooks, but ”1 love 
it* It reminds me that Oklahoma is my home," 

Such thoughts come often. “My w ife and J look at each 
other,” says Brooks, “and chink, ‘find, our little girl was bom 
in Nash v tile* not in Oklahoma.’ Fd love to raise my child in 
Oklahoma. But I'm in a business 1 pray to God I'm in for 
years and years* 1 have to he in Music City." 

I asked ev eryone 1 talked to ar the concert in Louisiana 
if they knew that Garth Brooks is from Oklahoma, To my 
disappointment, not one of them did. You can bet, though, 
that Brooks won’t forget his Oklahoma roots, 

I le says he is sorry that when he is standing on a stage 
accepting an award, he has never thought to thank the state 
itself “Just to he raised in Oklahoma puts you on rhe board 
in the game of life. 

“[ )on't be afraid to go anywhere in the world. If you were 
raised in Oklahoma, you were raised with all you need. 
There a rightness and a good hearted ness there that's not 
anywhere else. 

“There's only one Oklahoma. And I’ll be honest, I 
miss it,” (0! 


Barbara Palmer is associate editor for Ok la homa J I oday . 
Alan L, Mayor is a Nashville photographer. 

Getting There 

During the summer, the (ha th traffic is pretty heavy in Yukon, 
says Todd Johnson* who sells Garth Brooks Boulevard replica 
f raffle signs and miniatures of the Yukon water tower fit 
proe hints the town as the home of Garth Brooks). Travelers 
along the inlets fate are hired in Ity a sign along the highway 
advertising his Yukon Trophies shop at 1007 lb Main . 

Visitors ran drive by the house where Brooks grew up at 
JOB S. Yukon, and that's about d for Garth- related 
attractions , says Johnson. 

In Stillwater* Wild Willie s has dropped tin ' W ild" 
from its name, but theirs still live nutsie Wednesday 
through Saturday nights (a baud railed the Hkkrdelks 
plays frequently). Willie's Saloon is at 4th and 
\ l Washington* f 4i IS) . i 71- 9H54. Live musk . 
country darn ing* and the occasional rodeo 
are feat airs at Tumbleweeds Dante 
Hall and Arena, the flub where 
Garth worked as a bouncer and 
met his future wife. The flub is at 
the corner of Takevtm and Conn tty 
Club Road, two miles north of Highway 5T 
(405)377-0075. 
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W etland. It is hard to imagine a more life- 
less label for such astonishingly vital 
places. Swamp, slough, mangrove, 
marsh — the words we once used seemed to sprout 
from the depths of the language like lily pads, as 
strange and organic as the things they described. 
Bog, sump, pothole, fen — they brought cypress trees 
to mind, or shadowy heaths, or wind-bent cattails on 
a low, Hat coast Moor, mire, glade, glen — words full 
of old poetry, replaced by a term so matter-of-fact it 
hardly means anything: Wetland. 

No matter what they were called, wetlands were 
treated as little more than a nuisance for three cen- 
turies. Of the 220 million acres of wetlands that prob- 
ably existed in this country before European 
settlement, Americans filled, drained, and plowed 
under more than half, replacing them with crops, 
cities (much of Boston is built on marsh land), arti- 
ficial lakes, and highways. Few people paid this pro- 
cess any mind. Unlike forests, wetlands were too 
scattered and distinct to draw attention to their com- 
bined losses. By grouping them all under one name, 
however, we gave them strength in numbers. People 
suddenly began to talk about wetlands, to donate 
money for their protection, to write letters to Con- 
gress about them — though few could say, exactly, 
what a wetland was. 
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This ambivalence has never been more apparent than 
in recent years. On the one hand, the United States is 
poised to protect wetlands on an unprecedented scale — 
through the Clean Water Act, the Swampbuster provi- 
sions of the Food Security Act, the Wetlands Reserve 
Program, and the W ater Bank. On the other hand, a fed- 
eral task force recently proposed redefining wetlands in 
ways that would cut the size of this country’s officially 
recognized wetlands in half (see sidebar on page 30). 
Farmers, developers, scientists, and environmentalists 
have all joined in the ensuing national debate over wet- 
lands — each fighting to turn their view of the landscape 
into law. 1 .ike marching bands that have entered the same 
square at the same time but playing different tunes, 
they’ve created a cacophony out of a 
few basic questions: What are wet- 
lands? I low can they be protected 
without violating private property 
rights? And does a state like Okla- 
homa — once called a desert and still a 
dry, windy place in some people’s 
minds — have any wetlands worth sav- 
ing? 

T he first non-scientists to pay at- 
tention to wetlands were duck 
hunters, and then only because of the 
ducks. When waterfowl populations 
plummeted throughout the U.S. in 
the 1930s, an Hast Coast printing mag- 
nate named Joseph Knapp decided to 
find the source of the trouble. 'To- 
gether with other avid hunters, Knapp 
logged close to fourteen thousand 
miles in bush-piloted aircraft. In the end, he discovered 
the real problem wasn't in the l .S., but in Canada, where 
the ducks' breeding grounds were being drained for 
farms. In the decades since this discovery’, the organiza- 
tion Knapp founded, I )ucks Unlimited, has become the 
wetlands’ most constant, most generous champion. 
Ducks Unlimited chapters have raised $500 million on 
behalf of wetlands (more than $600,000 in Oklahoma in 
1991 alone), conserving more than 5.5 million acres of wa- 
terfowl habitat in the process — land, mostly in Canada, 
equal to the size of New Jersey, Delaware, and Rhode 
Island combined. 

By drawing a connection between wetlands and wild- 
life, Knapp provided a rallying cry for generations of con- 
servationists. Over the years, they've shown that the 
vitality of wetlands applies to more than just waterfowl. 
Fed by water without drowning in it, transformed and 
regenerated by the seasons, wetlands are home to more 
plants and animals, in more abundance and variety, than 
any other ecosystem. They house insects, plants, turtles, 
frogs, snakes, fish, mussels, and reptiles — key members 
of the food web. They form the borders, or corridors, 
between ocean and shore, riverside and prairie, moun- 


tain stream and forest, boasting flora and fauna from the 
ecosystems they join as well as species unique to them- 
selves. In their wet periods, they are a nutritional store- 
house; in their dry periods, when waters ebb and nutrients 
are released by exposure to oxygen, it can be like a door 
to a vitamin store being thrown wide open. “Anybody 
who understands irrigation will understand why wetlands 
are productive," explains Farrell Copclin, past director of 
the Oklahoma I department of Wildlife ( Conservation and 
the Oklahoma chapter of Ducks Unlimited. “Any land 
that goes from wet to dry to wet again is bound to be the 
most productive.” 

The Chesapeake Bay — the most amazing example of 
wetland fertility on the globe — annually produces 100 
million pounds of seafood while 
playing host to 2,700 species of 
plants and animals and 13.6 million 
people. In 1989, the Maryland 
Department of Economic and 
Employment Development esti- 
mated that the hunting, fishing, 
boating, and other industries sup- 
ported by the Bay were worth $678 
billion. Though scattered and tiny 
by comparison, Oklahoma’s wet- 
lands repeat this fertility in micro- 
cosm. Sitting in a pocket between 
the flood plains of the Mississippi 
Delta, the Louisiana bayous, and 
the potholes and sedges of the 
northern plains, Oklahoma has 
only a handful of places that cry out 
“wetland” to the uninitiated. Be- 
sides the cypress swamps of our 
southeastern corner and the marshes near I .ake Eufaula, 
few places fit the standard image of a wetland. Vet 
Oklahoma's wetlands are more common than its tallgrass 
prairie, more varied than its mountains, and as important 
to wildlife as its forests. By the last count, there were 
nearly a million acres of wetlands in a state that in toto 
covers 33 million acres. Nearly all of these wetlands en- 
rich our lives in unseen, essential ways: filtering pollut- 
ants from streams, recharging the ground water, keeping 
riv ers from flooding, slowing soil erosion, sheltering and 
feeding wildlife, and adorning the countryside. 

To appreciate Oklahoma's wetlands, you have to fine- 
tune your eye for landscapes, send your imagination skip- 
ping to the rainy season, and, like a professional dowser, 
sense the flow of waters beneath the ground. Though the 
grass is dry, its roots may be sopping a few inches below, 
waiting to brim ov er with the next March downpour. 

Such skills are second nature to the birds that migrate 
across Oklahoma in the Central Flyway from November 
through January’, sometimes stopping to overwinter if the 
season is mild. As far west as the Panhandle, where most 
waters evaporate back into a thirsty’ sky, flocks of ducks 
will veer suddenly at the sight of a playa lake. Oklahoma's 
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V\L is a wetland, exactly? The history of this country’s attempts to an- 
swer that question wight be called a comedy of errors, if its conclusion wasn’t 
so potentially serious. Although the term wetland dates back to the 1780s, it 
didn’t become common currency until the 1970s, when ft was used to describe 
a confusing array of habitats that were all disappearing. Lacking a specific, 
enforceable definition, wetlands continued to disappear at the rate of one acre 
every two minutes. As the environmental movement’s voice grew louder, how- 
ever, the federal government moved to define wetlands more concretely* In 
1989, scientists from the Environmental Protection Agency, the Corps of En- 
gineers, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Soil Conservation Service pub- 
lished a joint manual defining wetlands worthy of protection in the following 
way: any area, with wetland -type vegetation and soil 
that is saturated within eighteen inches of its surface 
or inundated by water above the surface for seven con- 
secutive days during an average growing season. 
With this definition in hand, the Soil Conservation 
Service proceeded to conduct a nationwide survey of 
wetlands. Guided by aerial photographs and topo- 
graphic maps, the Service’s agents mapped every 
apparent wetland. If one met the manual’s criteria, it 
qualified for protection. By last year, the Service had documented about sixty 
percent of Oklahoma’s wetlands. 

Then, unexpectedly, the definition for wetlands changed again. 

The source of this change dated hack to the 1988 presidential campaign. 
At the time, in an effort to portray himself as the Environmental President, 
George Bush had pledged that he would allow “no net loss” of wetlands in the 
U.S, Once elected, however, the administration ar- 
gued that too many marginal wetlands were being 
protected from development. In order to open these 
areas to developers without reneging on its election- 
year promise, the administration decided to redefine 
wetlands altogether. According to the new guidelines 
proposed by its Federal Task Force, a wetland would 
now have to he covered with water for fifteen con- 
secutive days or saturated to its surface for twenty- 
one consecutive days [three times the previous length). Moreover, the burden 
of proof would now shift to the federal agencies: unless they had concrete 
evidence that an area was a wetland, a landowner was free to develop it. 

In effect, the new guidelines would diminish the size of the country’s offi- 
cially recognized wetlands by half and make wetlands regulations on many of 
the others effectively unenforceable. According to “How Wet is a Wetland,” a 
study compiled by forty scientists and published by the En vironmental Defense 
Fund and the World Wildlife Fund, fifty percent of the country’s hardwood 
swamps, thirty-eight percent of North Dakota’s prairie potholes, twenty-three 
percent of Everglades National Park, and eighty percent of the Great Dismal 
Swamp in Virginia and North Carolina would no longer 
qualify as wetlands under the new definition. Virtu- 
ally eighty percent of Oklahoma’s current wetlands 
would lose their federal protection. 

Whether the new guidelines will be approved now 
is anyone’s guess. While powerful groups like the 
Farm Bureau support them, they have stirred one of 
the greatest outcries among conservationists in the 
country’s history. In the meantime, people will prob- 
ably go on labeling the Great Dismal Swamp and Oklahoma’s playa lakes and 
eastern marshes as wetlands, with or without a federal blessing. As Farrell 
Copelin, past director of the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conservation 
and the Oklahoma chapter of Ducks Unlimited, puts it: “The question is not 
the definition of wetlands — scientists have known that for years. The ques- 
tion is, how much of our wetlands is society wiling to embrace?" 

— Burkhard Bilger 


most ephemeral wetlands, pi ay as were home to muskrats, 
cattails, and permanent bodies of water during wetter geo- 
logical eras. Now they only fill for a few days or weeks 
every second or third season, after a strong, steady rain. 
Although many would think that playa lakes are too dry 
to he called wetlands, they are crucial stopovers for whoop- 
ing cranes, ducks, and other migratory birds. 

Winging cast from the p lavas, across the Glass Moun- 
tains to the banks of the Cimarron or Canadian rivers, 
d u c k s w i 1 1 s wc x ) p do w n fc >r a drin k at wh at bio I ( jgi s ts ea 1 1 
interduna! wetlands. Dotted among the ancient sand 
dunes chat Hank the rivers' north shores, these wetlands 
have fine clay soils that retain water. “They’re very im- 
portant to migratory birds,” Bruce Hoagland, wetland 
ecologist at the Oklahoma Natural Heritage Inventory, 
explains. “You’re apr to find anything on them — from 
white pelicans to Canadian geese, pintail ducks, blue- and 
green-winged teal, cinnamon teal, mallards, ruddy ducks, 
and a number of different shorebirds,” While not as lush 
as wetlands further east, the banks of these rivers are home 
to dense stands of American bulrushes, narrow-leafed cat- 
tails, and reeds. 




Autumn cattails 



Drying algae 



Dry grass a ad ice 




During most of the year, dabbling ducks like pintails 
and mallards feed largely on grains and seeds from smart- 
weed and other wild plants in fields and marshes. In the 
spring, however, as the flocks are migrating back north to 
hatch their young, hens switch their diet to insects. It is 
then that they fly to the prairie sheetwaters of north-cen- 
tral Oklahoma. Shallow depressions in the tallgrass and 
mixcdgrass that fill with the first spring rains, sheetwaters 
are like terrestrial tidepools, crawling with life. Here ducks 
can gorge on aquatic insects to prepare for the long haul 
north. 

On the way back south during the winter, flocks of 
ducks cross the Osage 1 1 ills, passing over the Deep f ork 
River and the crosstimbers, to the riparian wetlands, or 
banks, of the Deep Fork River and Lake Kufaula. 
Oklahoma's wetlands become more div erse as they grow 
more lush and permanent to the southeast. In this wetter 
climate, streams and rivers constantly create pockets of 
marsh as they meander across the landscape, regularly 
flooding their banks. Along the way, pin oaks, river birches, 
and other water-tolerant trees rise from the marshes' float- 
ing surfaces like ship masts on a crowded pier. 


Still further south and east, the air gets heavier, the trees 
denser. Mosses start to hang from the trees, and odd 
shapes float on the w ater's surface. I lere, if a flock has 
not already decided to touch down and settle in for the 
winter, it will find wetlands that make others barely seem 
moist. Along the flooded banks of the Little River, bald 
cypress, water oak, sycamore, and swamp privet lean 
across the water as if asleep on their feet. Visited by alli- 
gators, swamp rabbits, and woodpeckers, Oklahoma’s 
swamps give just a hint of nearby 1 Louisiana — where bay- 
ous still rule the landscape regardless of rain, sun, or fed- 
eral wetlands definitions. 

S wamps and bayous arc among the rare wetlands that 
call attention to themselves. Most others are like bio- 
logical Brigadoons, disappearing for years at a time, only 
to reemerge brimming with life in the quiet after a thun- 
derstorm. Such ephemeral wetlands have largely gone 
unnoticed, except when they have mired a farmer's trac- 
tor in muck or forced him to plant around the water. In 
most cases, such wetlands haven't been given a second 
chance to reappear. Across the state, farmers have drained 
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or Hik'd them for use as fields or dredged them to create ponds for live- 
stock. In recent years, many farmers have also begun double-cropping their 
fields- — planting winter wheat, for instance, as soon as the soybeans have 
been harvested— leaving no time for wetland plants to grow back. Add 
to those losses the wetlands that have been drained or submerged when 
rivers were dammed to create our lakes, and you get some sobering sta- 
tistics* Of the approximately 2,800,000 acres of wetlands that dotted 
C Jklahoma's landscape in 1 780, covering more than six percent of the state, 
nearly two-thirds are gone. 

It's hard to calculate, in retrospect, how much we've lost with those 
wetlands. To prosper, Oklahoma needed the farms and lakes to w hich 
the wetlands gave way, yet the cost for such needs may be decreased water 
quality, less flood control, and less wildlife. If just fifteen percent of a 
watershed is covered in wetlands, studies have shown, flood peaks drop 
by sixty percent. DuPage County, Illinois, learned this wetland truism 
the hard w ay, when flooding caused by the loss of w etlands resulted in 
$120 million in damages in 1987. By the same token, the water- filtering 
properties provided by wetlands nationwide would 
cost $70 hi 1 1 ion to replace with treatment plants. Yet 
our dependence on wetlands pales compared to that 
of wildlife, especially waterfowl, “In the 1970s, rhere 
were 100 million ducks flying south with the fall 
flight," Ducks [ nlimited's Farrell Copelin says* “We 
are at about 63 million now. Breeding populations of 
birds like the pintail duck arc at all-time lows in the 
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Duck hunters have long been aware of this crisis, 
but the country' as a w hole has been slow to respond 
to it. Americans needed time to learn to appreciate 
wetlands. Beginning in the 1970s, however, wetland 
regulations slowly began to emerge and strengthen. In 
1972, section 404 of what would come to be called the 
Clean Water Act required landowners ro get a permit 
from the Army Corps of Kngineers before filling w et- 
lands* According to Andrew Common environmental 
biologist w ith the Corps, permits are generally granted, 
but projects arc often modified as they go through review, "We try to work 
with the applicant as early as possible, making them aware of possible ob- 
stacles and try ing to get them to design around the wetland,* he says* “Just 
because we issue a permit doesn’t mean it's the one the applicant origi- 
nally w anted." By 1990, w etland conservation had become enough of a 
priority that Congress directed the Corps of Engineers to allow “no over- 
all net loss” of w etlands in its water resources development program. 

Wetlands threatened by bridges, high ways, shopping centers, and other 
large construction projects w ere afforded some protection by Section 404, 
'Those encroached upon by farming — farmers trying to reclaim more acres 
to plant— had to wait another decade. In fact, the federal government 
indirectly subsidized the loss of wetlands through farm subsidies as Sec- 
retary' of the Interior James Watt urged farmers to farm “from fence to 
fence,” To protect wetlands from this philosophy, in 1985 Congress passed 
the Swampbuster provision of the Food Security Act. Any farmer who 
drained a wetland for crop production, the prov ision said, w ould no longer 
qualify tor subsidies* “They're not restricting our unfettered use of the 
property, unless we want to participate in the government price-support 
program," quips Robert Barr, a sheep farmer outside of Dover with w et- 
lands on his property. “That's like saying you can breathe as much as you 
want, as long as you can do without oxygen." 
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'Together, however, these laws have dramatically 
slowed wetland losses in Oklahoma. “Back in the 1 %()s, 
70s, and right op mu> the '80s, these areas were being 
turned into crop lands ac a fairly rapid pace 7 says Steve 
Tully. state biologist with the Soil Conservation Service. 
“But during the 1980s, the rate of loss declined consid- 
erably."" 'Fully partly attributes this slowdown to the drop 
in crop prices: “With soybean prices like they are, it 
wouldn't be economically feasible to drain and clear tim- 
ber on some of these areas/ 1 Yet as times have gotten 
tougher for farmers, wetland regulations have also cut 
deepen Farmers dependent on subsidies from the De- 
partment of Agriculture can 
no longer put those subsidies 
in jeopardy by destroying 
their federally protected wet- 
lands. In the process, wet- 
lands are earning some 
enemies, just when they need 
all the friends they can get, 

]T ves Moyer lias run cattle on 
11 the rich bottomlands along 
Little River in southeastern 
Oklahoma for nearly thirty 
years. Like his father, who 
farmed in McCurmin County before him, Moyer believes 
that hard work can improve a landscape, turning a wil- 
derness into a tamed, productive place. I le wouldn't want 
to plow under every forest and cypress swamp in south- 
eastern Oklahoma, but he thinks most places could be 
i m p r< ) vc d by a c rop < i r pastu re . “ I m p r< > ve you t past u re , 
improve yourself," he says, and for decades the country 
has agreed with him. The public has bought his milk and 
beef; the government has subsidized some of his work; 
and agriculture experts have approved his farming prac- 
tices. 

Then, last year. Mover ran afoul of wetlands regula- 
tions. I le was tearing down beaver dams and widening 
some ditches on his property when a cease and desist 
letter from the Corps of Engineers informed him that he 
was violating the Clean Water Act. “They threatened me 
with a $25,000-a-day tine and possible jail time/’ he says. 
The area he was clearing, he found out, was legally con- 
sidered a wetland by virtue of its soil, vegetation, and 
wetness. In the government's eyes, his work was degrad- 
ing the land, not improving it. 

Suddenly Moyer was faced with a landscape that he 
didn't understand anymore, in a country whose values 
seemed to have turned inside-out. “I thought the whole 
point was to gain on your land/ 1 lie says. “I don't pay taxes 
on it just to let some beavers dam it up and cover it with 
water/' W hile few landowners in Oklahoma have been 
as constrained by wetland laws as Moyer has, he speaks 
for a common frustration. Many believe they have had 
to bear the brunt of the country's new environmental 
concern. They say conservation proposals, hatched by en- 


vironmentalists in the cities, get passed from interest 
group to lobbyist to legislator, finally ending up at the 
doorsteps of the nation’s landowners in the form of new 
regulations. 

Of all the environmental regulations passed in recent 
years, those protecting wetlands may have been the most 
un looked for, and therefore the most unwelcome. “Okla- 
homa is not traditionally thought of as a state with many 
wetlands/' Stev e Tuttv says. “So our wetland controver- 
sies are more difficult than the ones in 1 Louisiana. Down 
there, for better or for worse, they have always recognized 
that they have wetlands. Up here they don't," Over the 
last few years, the SCS has sur- 
veyed the state's wetlands 
county by county. When a 
farm is found to have a wetland 
on it, the Service sends the 
owner a letter describing fed- 
eral Swam pbus ter regulations. 
Typically, the farmer’s re- 
sponse is less than ecstatic. “I 
was appalled," says one prop- 
erty owner in Kingfisher who 
wishes to remain anonymous. 
“The federal government 
keeps encroaching upon us in 
a way that restricts production. I can understand wetlands 
regulation in Florida swamps, but Oklahoma is basically 
an arid part of the country/’ 

In fact, a wetland needn't be a liability- — farmers can 
continue to plant crops on it as before, as long as they don't 
drain it. But some fed that wetlands decrease the resale 
value of their land, and nearly everyone hates having the 
government tell them what to do. “People in the l Inited 
States are conditioned to think that they truly own the 
land/’ says Robert Barr. "If the land is taken away for 
public necessity or convenience, the owner should be 
compensated. But in this case the government isn’t com- 
pensating anyone." 

Wetlands can ill afford such a poor public image. Regu- 
lations may protect them for awhile, but in a state like 
Oklahoma, where ninety-seven percent of all property is 
privately owned, wetlands will only be preserved in the 
lung run with the support of landowners. 

W hile wetlands themselves may not lie able to at- 
tract that support, the ducks that use them may. 
For decades, hunters and wildlife watchers across the 
country have proven their concern for declining water- 
fowl populations by buying state and federal duck stamps. 
Now the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conserva- 
tion and the ILS. Fish and Wildlife Service hope to 
broaden that movement. Together with private groups 
like the Nature Conservancy, Ducks Unlimited, and the 
Deep Fork Coalition, they are implementing a single, 
extremely ambitious project to protect wetlands: the 
North American Waterfowl Management Plan. Designed 
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to revive duck, goose, and swan populations across the 
continent, the plan pinpoints two wetland areas in Okla- 
homa that need protection: playa lakes in the west and 
bottomland hardwood areas in the east. 

By matching money from private groups with state and 
federal funds, Oklahoma has been able to raise close to 
$2.5 million to restore wetlands on public property and 
to buy bottomland along the Deep Fork river, which runs 
from central Oklahoma to Lake Kufaula. Because their 
soil is so rich and their trees could be easily cut and sent 
down river, bottomlands were among the first areas 
cleared in the country. 'The Deep Fork area is one of the 
last contiguous tracts of bottomland hardwoods in the 
United States and some of the best waterfowl habitat in 
the country. With real estate prices in a slump, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and ODWC have been able to buy 
thousands of acres from willing sellers along the Deep 
Fork in Okmulgee, Creek, and Okfuskee counties. 

By all accounts, protecting the playa lakes will be a 
much taller order. Although Phillips Petroleum has con- 
tributed a five-year, $1 25,000 grant for playa preservation 
in Oklahoma, the money can’t be used to create a single. 
Deep Fork-type refuge. Often only a few acres in size, 
the playa lakes are scattered across hundreds of proper- 
ties in the arid Panhandle. “People depend on that land 
for their livelihood, and that means plowing and plant- 
ing the playas,” the Fish and Wildlife Services’ Jontie 
Aldrich says. “We’re going to have to find ways for the 
playas to benefit agriculture and waterfowl, and that’s 
going to take a lot of teamwork among agencies and land- 
owners — everyone will have to work together.” 

I lere and on lands with wetlands elsewhere in the state, 
Aldrich is helping landowners find ways to make wetland 
protection profitable. 'Through a new program in Okla- 
homa entitled Partners for Wildlife, folks can get techni- 
cal advice and grants from the Fish and Wildlife Service 
that allow them to turn their wetlands into ideal w ildlife 
habitat. “We show them how to build levees and dikes 
to impound the water and fences to keep the cattle off,” 
Aldrich says. “By hiring local contractors for these jobs, 
we also pump money into the local economy.” 

If history is any indication. Partners for Wildlife is on 
the right track. Even Ives Moyer, who has decided to sue 
for the right to tear down the beaver dams on his land 
along Little River, softens his voice when he talks about 
the ducks on his property. “I was just down there this 
morning watching some new calves being born,” he says. 
“1 was standing there in the pasture next to the slough, 
when some ducks took off from the water. Pretty 
birds.. .You know, I’m for preserving the sloughs in this 
country. I just don’t enjoy paying taxes on them.” [(Jf| 


Burkhart/ Bilger is a contributing editor for Oklahoma 
Today. Hal D. Cantwell is a Norn/an -based photogra- 
pher. We appreciate the help of Oklahoma native Bill Cox 
of Kevin Emin Consulting Ideologists , Fort Meyers , 
Florida , in doing this story. 
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Getting There 

The Little River National Wildlife Refuge was established in !9< S7, 
purchased by the ( IS. Fish and Wildlife Service from a logging company 
after it was recognized as one of the best remain ing examples in the state of 
bottomland hardwood habitat. ( Before the ( ISFWS bought the eleven 
thousand-plus acres , one logging company was cutting down the oak frees on 
its part of the land and planting pine plantations.) Now it is home to 
wintering mallards and wood ducks , beaver , river offer , mink, and bobcat. 
Among the refuge's sloughs , swamps , and oxbow lakes live some plant and 
animal species found only in this area: the bird -voiced tree frog, the mole 
salamander , the western pygmy rattlesnake , the red buckeye bush , and the 
horse-sugar bush. 

Located four miles south of Broken Bow on U.S. 70, the refuge has few 
facilities, not even a parking lot. For information about the area's wildlife 
and habitat, stop by the (ISFWS refuge headquarters, 635 S. Bark Drive, 
Broken Bow, or call manager Berlin Heck, (405) 584-62! 1. 

The Great Salt Plains in northwestern Oklahoma were never opened to 
settlement, and in 1 930 the area was set aside as a federal refuge for 
waterfowl. Today the salt plains, marshes, and a reservoir built in 1939 
attract geese, ducks, pelicans, whooping cranes, and wintering eagles. Interior 
least tents, an endangered bird, nest on the salt plains in elevated nesting 
platforms. A two-and-a-half-mi/e-long automobile tour takes visitors past 
land flooded to provide habitats for waterfowl and aquatic vegetation. 

There's also a visitor's center and hiking trad with an observation tower. 
Camping, boating, and picnicking are allowed in the adjacent Salt Plains 
State Park, ’t'he refuge sits two miles south and one mile west of the junction 
of state highways t / and 38, about fifteen mites east of Cherokee. To reach the 
refuge, call (405) 626-4794. For the park, call (405) 626-4731. 

In northeastern Oklahoma, a program for stocking Canadian geese has 
grown info a mini-refuge. At the three hundred-acre Vann's Lake and Marsh 
in northeastern Oklahoma, the ODWC has created a wetlands that attracts 
waterfowl and mammals such as beaver, muskrat, raccoon, and deer, hr 
addition to regularly flooding the area, the department plants wheat for the 
birds and has built duck houses and nests. Visitors can hike a mile- long 
graveled trail built on a dike, climb an observation tower, and visit a prairie 
dog town. No hunting is allowed, but fishing is in two ponds. Open daily: 
office hours are Monday through Friday, 8 tun. to 5 p.m. To arrange a 
guided group tour, cat! (918) 683-1031. 

Even city dwellers often find they live closer to a wetland than they thought. 
At the George M . Sutton Urban Wilderness Area in Norman, hiking trails 
wander through a one hundred and sixty-acre tract that includes a plethora 
of wetland habitats: a small lake, a seasonal pond, a swamp, a creek. More 
than a hundred types of birds (from snow geese to mockingbirds) have been 
sighted on the spread, and plants run the gamut (from prickly pear to wild 
grapes). The area is located east of Robinson to F. 1 2th Avenue north one- 
half mite to Rock Creek Road. (405) 366-5478. 

Boehler Seeps in the Sandhill Nature Preserve slowly feeds Basel l Lake 
but in the process it creates a rare botanical ar ea filled with bluejack oaks, 
hillside bogs, and wild flowers. Songbirds and beaver abound at the nearby 
lake. (Neither plants nor animals may be removed). Facilities are 
nonexistent, and only foot access and day use are allowed. ( 9t8) 585- 1117. 
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ince Povo shoots in black and white then hand paints the resulting prints 
with oils, she has to take into consideration both light and color when working. Both came together nicely at Richard 
Horinek’s cornucopia of signs, located on S.H. 177 in Newkirk. Horinek has lived in this Quonset hut practically 
forever, and he regularly adds to his gallery of hand-painted signs. "That place was cool," says Povo. “When I drove 
by, he was just out there. He was pretty proud of it.” 
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Highway Art 

Photographs by Kelly Povo 


* ■ innesota fme-art photographer Kelly Povo 

has built a reputation fin photographing pieces of Americana 
that time has forgotten: Neon-lit diners. Art Deco motels. 
Old-fashioned drive-ins. “Great looking places,** says Povo* 
“They all have character,*' 

Though Povo has photographed in Oklahoma Cats 
before — she is a regular at the f estival of the Arts — sire has 
never had enough time to follow up the tips Oklahoma 
festival -goers have given her through the years. “1 spend 
half the show writing down places I should go," admits 
Povo. have a notebook tilled w ith names*" 

I ,ast year we asked her to take that notebook and hit the 
road for ns. “Bring us hack the places that catch your eye*" 
we asked, “the ones we may overlook in our day-to-day 
living," 

"Though she traveled hundreds of miles anti took 
photographs as far south as ( Jiickashu and as far north as 
Newkirk* Povo ultimately added more potential subjects to 
her notebook than she ever scratched off. “Oklahoma City 
is just filled with things — -Taft Stadium* the bank with the 
gold dome," says Povo* adding with a wistful sigh* “and 
then there's Oklahoma itself" 

On the road Povo fell in love with the abundance of 
fireflies on a hackroud in northeastern Oklahoma (“1 had 
never seen so many") and the nice folks in Oklahoma 
(“ e h e y a re soon f ri e n d I y " )* a n d s h e sa y s h e r o n I y regre t i s 
not getting to photograph the old mining town of Meets at 
the foot of the Wichita Mountains* “Maybe next year," she 
says hopefully* “I’ll give that one a try." — JMD 
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.W. Foster is a third- 

generation florist. His grandfather Lon Foster, 
Sr,, founded Foster's Flowers seventy-five 
years ago: this shop was built in 1950. Cut 
flowers and flowering plants remain Foster’s 
specialty, but what intrigued Povo was the big 
flashy sign, designed in 1950 by R.W.’s uncle, 
Woody Foster. “When I've been in Oklahoma 
City before, I've seen it and always wanted to 
take a picture. The architecture is so classic, 
the neon and the big windows, I liked its 
style." Foster’s sits at 23rd and McKinley 
streets, Oklahoma City, (405) 524-2235. 
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urtis Hart has always collected muscle cars (high horsepower 
Mustangs, Super Sport Camaros, rare big-block Chevelles) and porcelain oil and gas signs, but it 
wasn't until 1987 that the one-time motocross racer situated his collection in a dairy barn on a 
sixty-acre piece of “picturesque ranch land" now known as Muscle Car Ranch. Though Hart always 
keeps around a few cars, like his '69 Hurst Olds (only 912 were ever produced; less than a dozen 
remain in the world), to get the complete effect one must attend his annual Muscle Car Swap Meet 
(held the first weekend of October). In 1992, the meet drew seven hundred dealers and twenty 
thousand people, some from as far away as Switzerland. “It brings people down the highway," 
observes Hart. 

Kelly Povo had long heard of the ranch (from her festival sources), and she wasn’t disappointed 
with what she found. “There were a ton of photos there,” she says. “That place is just fantastic." 

From U.S. 81 south of Chickasha, take County Road West to 16th Street and turn south; the 
ranch is a mile down the road. For details, call (405) 222-0787. 
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harcoal oven was buiEt in 1958 on what was then the outskirts of Okla- 


homa City; owner David Wilson has been selling quarter-pound charb roiled hamburgers and Chie-a-doodle-doo 
sandwiches there ever since, Wre an institution," he admits. “We still see people we saw the first day we 
opened. Isn't that crazy?" 

The Charcoal Oven looks like a drive-in but is actually a drive-through, (Wilson keeps some patio furniture on 
the iawn so folks can eat their burgers in the fresh air.) “The people who make Sonic’s equipment tried to make 
me convert to a drive-in once,” confides Wilson, “but I wouldn’t. WeVe always been a drive-through,’ 1 The 
Charcoal Oven is at 2701 NW Expressway, Oklahoma City, (405) 842-8911, (Don’t overlook the chocolate milk 
shakes; they’re topped with fresh whipped cream and a cherry.) 
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his eatery on the main thorough- 
fare of Skiatook was to have been a liquor store 
in Ponca City, but prohibition hung on too long. 

In 1945 Nadine and Worth Hunt bought and 
moved it— dishes, sausage mill, and star— to 
where it sits today. Once known as the Silver Star 
Grill ( L< we served the cream of Skiatook/ 1 says 
Nadine, "people came in just to see what was 
going on' 1 ), the diner was sold in 1962 to Frankie 
and Joe Hilton {‘ they made the best hamburgers 
in town," says Nadine). Recently, it took on yet 
another persona as the El Zarrape Restaurant 
(word at city hall is the food is Mexican and 
good), Povo says she was struck by the vision of 
big trucks whizzing by the tiny place. El Zarrape 
is located in the 300 block of E. Rogers, 

Skiatook, (918) 396-4785, 
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By M. Scott Carter 

A tale of longing, fear, and triumph on the baddest hill around. 


I n my hometown of Yale, Oklahoma, there’s a street called 
Boston Avenue. It is an avenue, however, only in the loos- 
est sense of the word, for it lasts only about eight blocks, be- 
ginning just east of the Jim Thorpe Home and running west. 
There arc no stop signs on it; just a straight eight-block shot to 
downtown. 

From “H” street west, Boston is the steepest hill in town. 
Pitched at a thirty-degree angle, it poses an endurance test for 
cyclists in the summer and a menace for motorists in the winter. 
For most residents, it is just another street. But for the children 
of Yale, Boston is “the Avenue,” a place where legends arc born, 
a smooth hill of major proportion, the ultimate test of skill fora 
child and a sled. 

During especially good winters — when wayward Kansas bliz- 
zards pile snow drifts six feet high, then top them with a slick 
veneer of ice — city fathers have been known to block the street 
off at both ends, giving slcdders free reign. My family hadn’t lived 
in Yale very long when I first heard of the infamous street. I was 
ten years old at the time — a student at Harding Klemcntary 
School — and my little brother, Joe, and I were still the “new kids” 
in town. 

This tenuous status meant we had yet to be fully accepted by 
the other children. We had neither proven, nor distinguished 
ourselves in any way. We were outsiders — the kids who were 
chased home each day after school, the little second grader who 
talked sorta’ funny and his slightly overweight older brother with 
the bad haircut who knew nothing about horses, save that one 
named Mr. Ed was reportedly prone to talking before "TV cam- 
eras. Face it, we were the new kids on the block, and we didn’t 
even own a pair of cowboy boots between 11 s. 

Despite such inadequacies, each of us made a friend or two, 
and it was these kind souls who suggested that Boston Avenue 
could well be the proving ground we so badly needed. There was 
only one catch: we needed a good winter. And good sledding 


winters don’t just come along every year in Oklahoma. To 
make matters worse, wc needed a sled. 

Both problems were solved in 1973. 

In the latter days of summer, my little brother — who even 
at the age of eight was a skilled negotiator — began pester- 
ing our father for a sled. Gifted with an uncanny ability to 
gauge when Dad would be most receptive, Joe was a mas- 
ter tactician when it came to procurement of such items. I 
provided the moral support and the fly in his saddle — con- 
tinually asking him if Dad had yet to make any type of com- 
mitment. 

Negotiations were slow going for the first few weeks, but 
by fall Dad had consented to our proposal. The next di- 
lemma was what kind of sled it should be. Dad worked in 
the oil field, and, though our family life was comfortable, a 
sled — especially a store-bought model — was simply an un- 
heard of luxury. Besides, my father preferred to build things. 

Numerous possibilities were examined: I /arge cardboard 
boxes were vetoed because they become soggy too easily. 
Pieces of tin were considered but nixed because the edges 
were too sharp. Despair led us to the local OTASCO store 
to price the official Radio Flyer, but at fifteen dollars or more, 
it was more than we could afford. The possibility of a sled 
before winter began to look bleak. 

As the fall sky took on a gray, overcast hue, two small boys 
began to worry. We broached the subject again with our 
father, only to have him advise that we wait to sec what type 
of winter we would have. At the downcast looks on our faces, 
he relented a little, promising us that “something would 
come along.” 

By the arrival of the first snow, my brother and I were fran- 
tic. Dad had been called out of town constantly, and our great 
plan looked doomed. All indicators pointed to good sledding 
weather, and if we couldn’t come up with a sled, history 


indicated that it would be a long 
time before all the pieces came to- 
gether again. 

We need never have worried* 

One afternoon in early Decem- 
ber we arrived home after school to 
Find Dad chopping wood. As we 
stood watching the strong, straight 
swings of his ax — his breath frost- 
ing with each cut — Joe brought up 
the subject for what we had agreed 
would be the last time* 

Dad didn't answer; he just 
pointed to the back of his Dodge 
pickup and resumed chopping 
wood. Quickly, before the ax could 
strike another log, Joe was climbing 
into the truck bed and yelling for 
me to follow. There — buried 
amongst the tools, stray pieces of pipe, my father's oily over- 
alls, and other odds and ends from the oil field — was a large, 
dark object; I recall thinking that it looked like a train, 
it was a sled. Our sled, A huge, hulking, metal monster. 
Standing over a foot tall and weighing more than sixty-five 
pounds, our sled w as almost as long as we were tall. Born in 
the oil field, it was indestructible, made from a scrap piece of 
quarter-inch steel and "sucker rods 1 ” welded together. With a 
solid steel plate for sitting and a 1 -shaped piece of steel on 
each side for towing (or for use as stirrups) the sled could have 
doubled as a bomb shelter, 

^ of a 
coat of paint, it was pure dark, raw metal. On die sides, you 
could see the welder's bead where the runners were fused to 
the plate and shiny patches where the welded metal had been 
smoothed by a high-speed grinder. It was a simple design — 
so simple, in fact, that a steering mechanism wasn’t even in- 
corporated into the design. 

It took both Joe and I to get it out of the truck, pushing it 
through the open tailgate until it hit the icy ground w ith a thud. 
We quickly agreed no one else in town had a sled like it. ft 
was boss. The Boss. And despite its looks — or maybe because 
of them — it w as built for speed. 

It wasn't until early January that Vale received the right 
mixture of ice and snow necessary for our date 
with destiny, but finally one morning ms 
father woke me with the news that 
Joe anti 1 had prayed for: no school, 
plenty of snow. We consumed a 
1 >rea k fas cdfhotMal t-( >- \ l ea I a nd 
toast and donned our snow gear. 
We paused It mg enough to 
grab a piece of nylon rope 
from our next-door 
neighbor's flagpole and 
tie it to our sled. We 


looked like stuffed pillows with 
arms towing an iron bed as w e set 
out for Boston Avenue. Ir took al- 
most an hour with both of us pull- 
ing with all our might to travel the 
four blocks to the hill 

By the time we arrived, more 
than thirty other youngsters were 
gathered w ith all manner of sled- 
ding devices; pieces of cardboard, 
truck innerrubes, slices of plywood, 
a skateboard w ith no wheels, a ear 
hood from an ancient Chevy, and 
even some tin bent in the shape of 
a toboggan. Some of the older boys 
had found a fifty-five-gallon drum, 
filled it with scrap lumber, and 
started a fire. There had already 
been one sled accident, two near 
misses, and numerous snowball fights. 

But Joe and 1 had not come ro throw snowballs. We had come 
to ride the hill. This was our chance, the opportunity to finally 
fit in, and we were not going to let it slip away. Still, Boston 
Avenue, like so many inner circles, had its peeking order, so 
joe and l watched as Greg Reimcr and Jimmy Nelson made 
their inaugural sled runs, jimmy was first. Starting east from a 
vacant lor, lie began running, jumping his disc over an oak tree 
root located in the front yard of Treva Courtney (who would 
grow up to become the town's postmistress). Jimmy was air- 
borne for about five feet before he hit the street, shifted his 
weight in the disc, and headed down the hill and through the 
alphabet of streets. On the way, he dodged two stray dogs and 
got off a snowball that he had stashed somewhere in his coat 
before crashing on "A" Street. It was a good first run. 

Gregs run would have been a good one, too, if his Radio 
Flyer hadn't plunged into a curb at Boston and “C” Street. 
Boston was that type of hill, and sled crashes were as common 
as flying snowballs. 

Finally, it was our turn, joe and 1 had already agreed to try 
our first run together. Tucked securely up front, h is small feet 
were anchored on the two bent iron bars that served as The 
Boss's handles. I was poised as the runner. 

We took off. 

Beginning at the intersection of"! I" and Boston, I ran for 
about two hundred feet, pushing sixty-five pounds of metal 
and my little brother. The Boss slid along smoothly, its metal 
runners creating small impressions in the ice. After shouting 
final commands and giv ing the sled one last, hard push, I 
jumped on its back just as our vehicle headed down the slope. 
Grabbing Joe around the middle, I stuck my feet straight out 
and watched the icy street whiz by underneath me. We were 
going about one thousand miles per hour. A third of the way 
dow n, we picked up more speed, and as 1 flew past Greg, I 
remember the look of awe on my friend’s face. The Boss 
whooshed past him like a black bullet, frees, people, dogs, 
and the entire six-block stretch quickly became a blur, 

Joe screamed all the way, his small, gloved hand a perma- 
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nent fixture on the nylon rope. My face was frozen from the 
cold, the fright, and the exhilaration of riding a sixty-fivc-pound 
hunk of metal down an icy hill The Boss seemed to know die 
way and stayed in the center of the street, hurling us through 
the frozen air like a Ferrari in high gear. 

passed "G," 

then TT streets. More houses and trees. We zoomed past the 
First Baptist Church and by the Assembly of Got! ( Torch. 44 IV' 
Street was taken out quickly, and by the time we passed 4 7V' 
Street 1 knew we were on our way to fame and fortune. 

In the annals of Boston Avenue sledding lore, no one had 
ever reached, or for that matter crossed, Main Street. Making 
the full eight blocks was only a dream for most sledders, and 
even the most experienced had only managed to get past the 
churches and reach the center of the block. Reaching Main 
Street would bring us fame beyond all hope. ( Irossing it would 
make us legends. If we could only hang on. 

By this time our hot Malt-O-Mcal breakfast was a distant 
memory. The wind stung our faces and my mittens had be- 
come a solid, icy-eloth mass. Joe continued to scream, but he 
never let go. We crossed “A* street, dodged the barricade 
placed by the cits to block traffic, and continued past the First 
Bank and Trust of Yale, much to the amazement and delight 
of the few brave customers who had managed to make it down- 
town that day. 

We had reached Main Street (thankfully there was no traf- 
fic), Flic two “new kids” who didn't fit in had proven them- 
selves, l In fortunately, there were a few snow ramps left ahead, 
and The Boss hit the first one at exactly 2,427 miles per hour. 
Before we had time to revel in the joy of setting a new record, 
much less whai that meant, our sled was airborne, all sixty-five 
pounds of it. 

By the time we touched earth again, Joe was thrown some- 
where far west of me and covered with snow. Our sled had 
continued on, crossing Main and finally coming to a riderless 
stop on the other side of the street. 1 was flat on my back in 
the middle of Main Street, 


It was the greatest sled ride in the world. Picking up my 
bruised and snow-cove red self, I found my little brother, 
dusted him off and retrieved our sled. Joe had stopped scream- 
ing, and a large smile filled his face. An unknown man stand- 
ing on the curb applauded. 

We headed back, making the long climb up Boston, paus- 
ing just long enough to watch the other riders. None of them 
made it past the barricade. By the time we made it to the sum- 
mit— almost thirty minutes later — we were hailed as conquer- 
ing heroes. Ms friend Greg said it was the greatest ride he had 
ever seen. Kven the older boys— the ones who had teased us 
because wc were “new” to this rural community — were im- 
pressed. 

My little brother and I just smiled. We were cold, dirty, and 
very tired. Our homemade sled, forged by a loving father who 
understood the needs of his small boys, had achieved legend- 
ary status and had sustained no dents or bent runners. Not even 
a scratch. 

We three had tamed Boston Avenue and lived to tell about 
it, Joe and l didn't realize ir at the time, but our ride had taken 
us farther than just Main Street. With our hulking, homemade 
sled, a little courage, and lots of screaming, we had finally found 
acceptance. 

Over the next few years The Boss would take us many 
places. From the dikes of oil storage tanks at the Phillips' lank 
harm to snow -filled paths in now- forgotten pastures being 
pulled behind my fathers truck. The Boss was there, a solid- 
metal friend — sturdy, dependable, and without steering. 

Fvc ridden many sleds in my time, but even today I 
wouldn’t take a million dollars for that sixty-five- pound col- 
lection of steel and sucker rods. And on cold, icy winter days 
when the sky is gray and the perfect mixture of ice and snow 
coats the streets like a cotton quilt, I still long for that long 
stretch of hill, a few barking dogs, and a good wind at my back. 

m 


. I/, Scott Carter h a contributing editor for Ok I a homa ' l oday. 
I //ns /rat or Tim Jesse// draws and lives in Tulsa . 




Getting There 

. 1 few wars ago a sledding incident (and a subsequent lawsuit 
threat) forced Yale's city fa then to stop the traditional e losing of 
Boston Avenue after snowstorms, hut the infamous hi// itself stands 
stiff, as does Olympian Jim Thorpe s home. 

The Oklahoma Historical Society has restored the frame house at 
706 East Boston that Thorpe lived in (nan 1917 to 1 91. ? it he only 
pure of property he ever owned). 

A half Mock from the Thorpe home on the top of the hill, the Daisy 
Hut , 736 East Chicago . makes hot homemade fried pm and 
coffee — pet feet fare for wintry visits , At the bottom of the hit! and 
one Mock west, the Ranch House Caf\ H4 A Main , stokes the home 
furs with homemade pies, cobbler , cinnamon rods, doughnuts , and 
hot ehoeo/ate ; 

Yale sits on S. IT 5/, twenty-two miles east of Stillwater and 
forty- four miles west of Tulsa , 
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Introducing 
the new 
cafe society. 


By Barbara Palmer 

9 ? 

very morning, Tulsa lawyer 
Kenny Smith stops in at the wooden counter at Indian 
Terr i t ory ( loffee ( a i m pa n van d o rd ers a do u hi e es p ress t >. 
If he has to be in court, he will cake it to go — otherwise he 
spends an hour or so sitting in the coffee-scented shop, sip- 
ping and talking with the other regulars: a state court of 
appeals judge, a commercial photographer, an out-of-work 
geologist. “If Kenny isn't here,” says a woman who works 
behind the counter, “we know he’s sick or out of town,” 

Green coffee beans slacked in die Neighbors plant in downtown 
Oklahoma City. 






If Smith seems like just another guy with a coffee rou- 
tine, consider this: Before he leaves his house, he brews up 
a "sextuple' 1 espresso, about six times as large (and as strong) 
as a regular espresso. I le hasn't touched a demitasse cup in 
years* “That’s for sissies," he says* 

"Coffee is a serious aspect of my life," says Susie Evans, 
a printing sales rep who stops by the Gold (’oast Coffee 
Com pans across town every 
morning. "I usually drink the 
coffee of the clay, but if frn a 
little tired. I'll have a Triple 
Skinny Cappuccino {three shots 
of espresso cut with frothed 
skim milk)* I have ro have my 
coffee at home* too* 1 * At home, 

Evans grinds coffee she buys at the Gold Coast tor about 
$9 a pound. "I'm obsessed with coffee,” she says* "It's 
like..* my friend*" 

Smith and Evans are just two of the growing number of 
coffee cognoscente for whom coffee is more than something 
to stumble towards in the morning (though obviously that's 
important* too)* 

Coffee* it turns out* really doesn't come from a can, but 
from the seed of the fruit of the coffee tree* The kind of 
tree, w here it grows, and how the fruit is processed has as 
much to do with the taste of the coffee it eventually pro- 
duces as a vineyard has co do with the quality of wine made 
I n ) m i ts gru pc s* T h c b e s t - tas ting a >ffe e is m ad c fr< > m at dim a 
beans, harvested from trees that grow in very high altitudes. 
Only ten percent of the coffee harv ested in the world is 
arahim beans, and in the past, not much of the good stuff 
has come to the l Inited States* 

That changed in the consumption-crazed 1980s, when 
the predelieeion for gourmet quality coffee went main- 


stream. There has been a parallel spurt in traditional Eu- 
ropean methods of brew ingund serving coffee, particularly 
espresso* (Espresso* made by quickly forcing water through 
finely ground coffee, is the basis fora whole host of coffee 
drinks: cappuccinos, lattes, and mochas.) 

Brazen lust fora BMW may have become unseemly in 
the sober 1990s, but the taste for gourmet coffee has not 

only hung on, it is growing. In 
Oklahoma City, at the tiny 
Neighbors Quality House 
Coffee store in a downtown 
warehouse district, customers 
line up to buy Guatemalan, 
Costa Rican* or chocolate 
raspberry coffee* plunking 
down an average a pound, three times as much as they 
would pay for canned coffee at the grocery store. 

Out in the Panhandle at Independent Hardware in 
(juymon, owner Irwin Cates sells specialty coffee to avid 
coffee drinkers who either grind the whole bean coffee at 
home themselves or hav e Cutes grind it for them. "Yeah, 
I've got one of those $700 grinders,” (So far* the espresso 
machines he stocks aren't mov ing.) 

In Norman* Emily Ratcliffe, who manages the family- 
owned coffee bar and sandwich shop attached to Rateliffc’s 
Book Store, is a little taken aback by her own devotion to 
coffee. “I never thought I'd be the leader of the coffee gen- 
eration,' 1 she says ruefully* “My mom came home with 
Eolgers the other day, 1 went nuts." 

T he current coffee craze is notable, but* historically 
speaking, pretty tame. When coffee was first culti- 
vated in Arabia about 575 A*D, it was illegal to take the 
prized drink out of the empire's borders. After the Turks 


“My mom came home 
with Folgers the other 
day. I went nuts. 
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die following cafes 
and coffee bars have 
distinguished themselves 
by their pursuit of the 
freshest , the best-tasting 
the highest -quality, the 
most carefully prepared 
coffee they can serve. 


INDIAN TERRI TOR Y COFFEE 
COMPANY 

1 6 13 £ / 5th Street (m the shopping 
center on the comer of Trcuton and 
15th Street), Tulsa ; (918)587-1633 

The atmosphere or Indian Territory Coffee 
Company in Tulsa is like a warm bed on o 
January morning: so comfortable and rumpled, it 
takes an act of will to leave. Owner Kaye Burak 
has furnished the cafe with ook counters end 
sbefves* terra cotta tile, leather table tops, and a 
tin ceiling, stocks of magazines and ne wspapers 
an a windowsill (she pipes in classical music). 
Two to three times a week, she roosts coffee in a 
picturesque roaster surrounded by burlap bags of 
green coffee beans in the middle of the store. 
Ts laid bock," says Burak r "We're not real 
yuppified." 

Burak serves espresso* cappuccino, ond fresh 
roosted coffee to order, Coffee De la Cos, as well 
as a flavored coffee of she day. (There's tea far 
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Indian Terri to ty 

norKoffee drinkers.) Fresh-baked muffins, coffee 
cake* and bageb are always available; brownies 
and cookies are baked at Burak's whim. 

Customers can buy bogs of freshly roasted 
coffee — Kona* Zimbabwe* Sumotro* Colombian 
Supreme — in the store or by mail order. In late 
October, Burak opened a second Indian Territory 
Coffee Company — in Nyack, New York. Ts a 
neat area. I wonted to Have! to New York*" she 
scys by way of explanation. "Maybe I'll open a 
shop in Atlanta before the next Olympics * 


COLD COAST 

3509 S* Peoria, The Consortium. 

Tnlsa, (918) 749-451 1 

At first* the Grid Const Coffee Company in 
Tulsa's trendy Brookside neighborhood seems 
almost too polished to be comfortable. Everything 
gleams, ham the grid plated Gaggia Italian 
espresso maker to the coppery fireplace to the 
glossy black tabletops. But by the time our 
waitress brought us cups of Sumatra and frothy 
cappuccino, accomponied by champagne 
drenched fruit and chocolate raspberry 
cheesecake, we fell right ot home. (The 
waitress's Grateful Dead t-shirt may hove helped.) 

Owners Niki and Harold Zuckerman visited 
every coffee bar they could find on the coast ol 
California before opening in September 1991, 
ond the depth of their knowledge shows. Coffee 
is served as espresso* caffe latte, cappuccino, or 
straight, brewed with the espresso, French press 
(which leaves more coffee oils than filter 
methods) and cold water extraction methods. The 


overran Arabia and Africa, coffee became part of the Islam 
world, where dervishes who whirled themselves into trances 
were particularly fond of it. By the fifteenth century, cof- 
fee had spread throughout most of the East, smuggled out 
by traders and pilgrims who came to Mecca, Almost all of 
the coffee trees in Latin America are thought to be de- 
scended from a coffee plant smuggled out of the garden of 
Louis XIV by the wife of a governor and taken to Martinique 
by her lover, a French naval officer. The energizing effect 
of coffee and its tendency to create a communal buzz was 
duly noted by kings and despots. Frederick the Great of 
Prussia outlawed its use by commoners and sent out “sniff- 
ers" to patrol the street. 

In the nineteenth century, another species of coffee, tv- 
httskt , w as discovered growing wild in \ ganda. Robust# trees 
produce coffee with a harsher taste than {trained but grow 
in lower altitudes, tolerate greater rainfall, and are more 
resistant to disease. After leaf rust devastated the coffee crop 
in the mid-nineteenth century, many coffee-growing coun- 
tries turned to the hardy tviwsta tree. It is tluir grade of cof- 
fee that giant American coffee companies buy almost 
exclusively and sell to a public who, some say, don’t know 
the difference since that is all they have ever drunk, 
“Americans drink crap coffee,” says Kenny Smith flatly. 
“The dregs of die world.” 

“Like dirty dishwater,” offers Susie Evans. 

T here is not much in the Neighbors Coffee corporate 
culture ro suggest the upscale image of gourmet coffee. 
Karl and his sons Steve and Fred do business in their shirr 
sleeves and report to work most days by 7:30 a.m. (Earl 
sometimes unlocks the gates himself.) When Earl offers an 
espresso from a gleaming machine at the counter, it is with 
the air of a man pouring a cup from a pot on the kitchen stove. 



This co ffee bean master. mu of dure at the Neighbors plant, was 
originally used in a Sti //water grocery store. 


In twenty years, the company has grown from a coffee 
service business operated out of Steve Neighbors *s garage 
to a multi-million dollar corporation that buys, roasts, and 
ships 130,000 pounds of coffee every month. Good timing 
helped: about a third of their $10 million a year business is 
in gourmet and flavored coffee, 

Steve Neighbors's first thoughts about starting a business 
supplying offices with coffee w ere strictly hypothetical: As 
a marketing major at the l mversity of Central Oklahoma, 
he w as assigned to write a marketing analysis of an indus- 
try. Since his dad had been in the coffee business since 1948, 
that seemed a natural choice. “I could get a lot of informa- 
tion real easily,” says Steve. 

On paper. Neighbors discovered there was money to be 
made in buying coffee and supplying coffee and coffee mak- 
ers to offices. The plan didn't really begin to make sense. 


four-page menu offers tens of variarions on 
toffee, chocolate, liqueurs, and spites, os well os 
fruit breeds, breakfast Items, and desserts. 

Customers can buy Gold Coast coffee as 
whole beans or ground to their specifications. On 
the weekends, poetry readings and live music ore 
scheduled. 

A garagedoor-srzed screen on the north wall 
gives (tie restaurant the feeling of on open air 
cafe. The screen is always in use, soys Niki 
Zuckemian, except when if s very warm or cold. 
The roam is kept cozy in the in-between Times 
wrth o wood lire and space heaters. 


Caffe Espresso 


CAFFE ESPRESSO 
323 W. Boyd Norman, 
(405)321-3424 


watching if being mode, soys Alyce Thornhill, 
manager of Caffe Espresso, a three-year-old 
coffeehouse across from the University of 
Oklahoma campus. So here, when you order an 
espresso, the beans ore freshly ground and 
tamped down in the bosket of an old Italian 
espresso maker. Says Thornhill, "By no means do 
we push a button and a cappuccino comes out 
the side." 

Espresso is the basis for nearly everything 
Coffe Espresso serves — even if you order straight 
coffee, it will be espresso diluted with water. 
Thornhill mixes up about twenty-five different 
coffee drinks, ornang them Almond Joy, a mix of 
coconut, almond flavoring, and chocolate with 
espresso, and Cocomo, o chocolate and coconut 
and coffee concoction, Fresh squeezed orange, 


grapefruit, pineapple, and apple juices, and 
French and Italian sodas are also available. 

Barb the atmosphere and clientele ore the 
eclectic sort you might expect to find in a college 
town. Students, professors, and Norman residents 
sit on o collection of vintage restaurant booths 
against an exposed brick wall or at mismatched 
marble-topped tables and choirs. Acoustic guitar 
musk is featured on weekend nights. The cafe is 
open from 1 o.m. to midnight. 

SWEET IDEAS 
CAPPUCCINO BAR 
911 W, Third Stillwater, 
(405)624-701! 

Judy O'Hara started drinking gourmet coffee 
when opening Sweet Ideos in Oklahoma City, o 
retail store brimming with the good things in life: 
chocolate, coffee.,, "Once you get into {gourmet 
coffee), you just ain't drink math of anything 
else," she says. 


s | mm. 


Sweet I dens 

In the newly opened Sweet Ideos Coppuccino 
Bor in Stillwater, O'Hare has transformed what 
was once o very earthy beer bar into o sleek 
coffee bar using red glass, black and white tile, 
and lots of neon. O'Hare serves the expected 
espresso, cappuccinos, ond caffe latte (one part 
espresso to two ports milk) and coffee drinb with 
names like Cowboy Shootout, Milky Way, and 
Black Forest. O'Hare also sells Godiva, European 
chocolates, desserts (Chocolate Decadence!), 
pastries, and a creamy espresso dessert called 


IRISH COFFEE 


though, until he noticed his 
friends struggling to get jobs 
after graduation* Steve and his 
younger brother Fred sold their 
tars and bought vans, and with 
$2,500 borrowed from Karl 
Neighbors, began business as 
Executive Coffee Service* 

Though business was good, 
in the late 1970s and early 
1980s Steve and Fred began to 
hear complaints about the taste 
of coffee they were providing* 

“There was good coffee out 
there/' says Earl, “bur the ma- 
jor manufacturers were using so 
much robmta, it was unreal,” 

When the number of com- 
plaints grew from an average of 
one a day to twenty, the 
Neighborses made a crucial decision* They would roast and 
blend their own coffee beans* “We figured if we had to hear 
the complaints, we might as well be responsible for them," 
says Steve* By 1975, Earl had retired from Cain’s Coffee and 
gone to work with his sons. 

Earl, Fred, and Steve bought a bankrupt coffee-roasting 
company in Denver and had the equipment overhauled and 
shipped to Oklahoma City, The family bought beans from 
a New Orleans broker, an old business contact. “He didn’t 
deal a lot in this grade of coffee,” says Earl. “The good cof- 
fee was going to Europe,” The Neighborses also had a valu- 
able contact in Richard Cain, a member of the family who 
established Cain’s Coffee in Oklahoma, (The family busi- 
ness was sold to Nestle in 1960s,) Gain helped the 


Neighborses work out their first 
blend, a mix of Central and 
South American arabica beans, 
“Most big coffee roasters try 
and make it a little bit cheaper, 
blending more inferior coffee 
into their blends,” says Steve. 
“We haven’t taken that ap- 
proach. We roast the best we can 
buy*” 

As soon as Earl and his sons 
began to travel to trade shows 
promoting their coffee service, 
they found themselves turning 
away people who wanted to 
purchase not the service, but 
theircoffee* “People were com- 
ing up wanting to buy our cof- 
fee wholesale,” remembers 
Earl* “We didn't even have the 
money in our pockets to make change.” 

Buoyed by the success of their Executive Blend, Earl 
remembered seeing how customers lined up at the coffee 
bars that were popping up in Seattle and Boston* In 1983* 
the Neighborses decided to move into the gourmet end 
of the coffee business, using the steady success of the cof- 
fee serv ice to bankroll the expansion* They started out on 
a small scale, opening a small retail store across the street 
w h c re the y cou 1 d get im m e d i a te fe e d b ac k f rc > m t he i r c u s- 
tomers* 

.Since then, the Neighborses have barely had a chance 
to stop and catch their breath. “It’s been kind of a high,” 
says S te ve .“It's bee n a l m os 1 1 i ke d o ing something athleti- 
cally hard, it's so exciting.” 


8 reospoons sugar 
8 fcblespoorts Irish whiskey 
2 x fi cups hof French roast coffee 
Heavy cream, lightly whipped 

Place Iwa teaspoons sugar and two 
tablespoons whiskey in each of four 
warm mags. Fill each mug two-thards 
full of coffee. Top with whipped 
cream. Do not stir, hut savor the hot 
coffee through the cool cream. 
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Yippee Yl Yo 

YIPPEE 17 YO CAFE 

4723 M. Western, Oklahoma City, 

(405) 524-5282 

In order to choose the coffee for the shop 
she opened in November, Kori Hirst assembled 
groups of friends and taste tested sixty-four 
different kinds, 1 had to use secret ballot/ 
Hirst soys, "Peer pressure/ She didn't hove 
to look as hard for the flavored coffee. She 
buys that from her former employer, 

Neighbors Quality House Coffee in Oklahoma 
City. "They da the best you con find/ 


Hirst developed a taste far good, strong 
coffee when she moved, along with six 
members of the band Love Buffet, to San 
Francisco to take acting dosses. Now that Hirst 
(and the hand) ore back in Oklahoma City, "we 
needed a plate to ga to drink coffee," she 
jokes. 

Hirst sells six straight coffees, six flavored, 
and four decaf, along with cappuccino, espresso, 
mocha, caffe latte, and a few assorted drinks, 
such os the Sledgehammer (four shots of 
espresso with frothed milk). Hirst also sells 
cinnamon rolls, scones, and muffins, cookies, 
and pastries. 

Her "very talented, very creative" friends 
helped her decorate the cafe in western kitsch. 
There's o wagon wheel armchair, block-stenciled 
hoots, a ceramic-studded counter front, ond 
tables featuring collages with o java motif. The 
artwork an the walls is for sob, rotated in six- 
week cycles. TO sell the tables, too, if anyone 
wonts them / 


NEIGHBORS QUALIW HOUSE 
COFFEE 

10 NF, I Oth, Oklahoma City, 
(405)236-0272 

Of the seven Neighbors coffee stores around 
Oklahoma (there are three in Tulsa, two in 
Oklahoma Gly, ond one each in Edmond ond 
Broken Arrow), the store in downtown 
Oklahoma Oty is closest to the action. Tons of 
coffee is roasted, flavored, and shipped every 
month from the tidy plant across the street, 
which adds a pleasant industrial note. The 
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woodsy, goorBmelllng store is chock-full of not 
only coffee, hut mugs, t-shirts, and on array of 
salsas, toppings, and spices with the "Made in 
Oklahoma" tag. 

The store sells espresso, cappuccino, and 
mochas (cappuccino flavored with chocolate) and 
hot chocolate to go or to drink at a couple of 
tables off to the side. Straight, flavored, ond 
decaf coffees of the day are available, along with 
muffins, cookies, Italian "dipping" cookies, and 
fudge. 

The Neighborses established the store ten 
years ago in order to get feedback from the 
customers on their specialty coffee. They're still 
listening: a vanilla and hazelnut flavored coffee 
didn't sell extraordinarily well until a customer 
suggested they coll it "Snickerdoodle/ Now it's 
M totter. 

The Neighborses conduct tours of the roasting 
plant by appointment, except during the holiday 
season (October to January T). To arrange a tour, 
call Steve Neighbors at (405) 238-3932. 







Today, fully a third of Neighbors’ business is in gourmet 
coffee. “The growth is unbelievable,” say Steve. “Four 
hundred percent in September (1992).” 

The company roasts and blends about two hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of coffee in three barrel-shaped roasters in a 
building on l()th Street, where hundreds of pounds of green 
coffee beans rest inside burlap bags, shipped in from Costa 
Rica, Jamaica, Panama, and Guatemala. 

More and more, the green coffee beans will be ones that 
Steve and Fred Neighbors have bought themselves in 
Central and South America. In 1989, the Neighborscs be- 
gan to bypass coffee brokers because of problems in get- 
ting consistently high quality coffees. Says Steve Neighbors, 
“If you buy it yourself, you know where it came from, and 
the farmer gets more money.” 

Since the United States signed a free trade agreement 
with Mexico, the Neighborses have traveled to the Sierra 
Madre mountains to buy coffee from a village cooperative. 
“When we got to the village, the church bells were ring- 
ing,” says Neighbors. “The mayor came out and loaned us 
his pickup.” It wasn’t until later that the brothers found out 
the church bells were ringing for them. 

The company has had particular success with flavored 
coffee, made by infusing coffee beans that have just been 
roasted and cooled to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit with 
flavors like chocolate, raspberry, and almond. In 1991, 
Neighbors won a Best Coffee award in a contest voted 
on by visitors to a national gourmet show held in Chicago 
with their Frangelico Creme, a coffee flavored with hazel- 
nut. Some of their competitors groused that they had 
swayed the voters by overzealously encouraging people to 
vote for their coffee. (“We were working a lot harder than 
anyone else,” says Karl. “We don’t go there to party.”) So 
this June, at an international gourmet food show in Chicago 
sponsored by the same organization, a panel of ten judges 
provided by the Specialty Coffee Association were called 
in to insure objectivity. 'Phis year, the Neighborses’ 
Snickerdoodle, another hazelnut coffee, was named Best 
Coffee. “I’d always heard that Americans didn’t want to pay 
for good coffee,” says Karl Neighbors. “I think we proved 
different than that.” 

O ver in Tulsa at the Gold Coast Coffee Company, own- 
ers Niki and I larold Zuckerman are so exacting about 
quality they employ a sous chef to preside over the roaster. 
“We keep everything in airtight bins. After a week, (unsold 
coffee) needs to be thrown out.” 

Serv ice is the key to the success of the Gold Coast, says 
regular Susie Kvans. She appreciates their attention to de- 
tail, like chilling full-strength cappuccino before pouring it 
over ice for iced cappuccino. And on her birthday, the 
Zuckcrmans gave her her own coffee mug. “Everyone is 
so welcoming and friendly,” says Evans. “It’s the greatest 
coffee environment.” 

Chris Phillips, another Gold Coast regular, visits a half- 
dozen times a week, ordering Kona, Ethiopian, or Aspen 


Blend coffee. “Gold Coast is the only place 1 can go that 
can provide me the variety in quality of coffee that exists.” 

He could drink it at home, but he likes what he calls the 
“nice spectrum of atmosphere. You can escape if you want 
to and sit in a corner or visit with a group of people.” 

“It’s similar to a bar, without having the obnoxious part 
of a bar,” says Phillips, a non-drinker. 

Earl Neighbors thinks that it is no accident that gourmet 
coffee is booming at the same time that alcohol consump- 
tion has become less socially acceptable, though Neighbors 
does admit that, like alcohol, espresso has its addictive side. 
“You keep wanting it stronger and stronger.” Gourmet cof- 
fee roasters have a ready answer when asked about caffeine: 
aralrica beans have only about half the caffeine as the tv - 
busta beans in canned and instant coffee. 

But caffeine jolt or no, it is clear there is more brewing 
here than just coffee. Kenny Smith got to know photogra- 
pher Ralph Cole during the hours the pair spent drinking 
coffee at Indian Territory Coffee Company. 'They got to 
be good enough friends that last year, they vacationed to- 
gether in Bombay. 

Oh, and w hile they were there, they kept up their daily 
coffee routine. 

Says Smith: “They’ve got pretty good coffee in India.” 

m 


Barbara Bahtier is associate editor of Oklahoma Today. 
Joseph Mills is an Oklahoma City -based photographer. 
David Kit/ick is an architect who lives in Stillwater. 
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City ©Shawnee 

Like coffee bars in ' Norman 

Stillwater ; Oklahoma 
City , and Luisa (see 
sidebar ), coffee is mote than an 
afterthought at Deem 's Bean Scene in 
Shawnee ( drink it there or purchase one of twenty different kinds of 
coffee in bulk ), 2033 N. Kickapoo, (403) 275-5553: the Prairie Rose 
Cafe in Guthrie , where you can get a buffalo burger with your espresso, 
212 W. Harrison , (405) 282- 1 992; and P. 0. K. T.S. Cafe and Readery 
in Norman , 575 S. University B/vd., (405) 447-6387. Espresso and 
books are also together at Java Joe's, just outside the newly expanded 
Full Circle bookstore at Fifty Penn Place , 50th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Oklahoma City. (405) 842-2900. 

Coffee houses that fit the bohemian coffee house stereotype include 
Eclipse in Luisa , 1336 F. 6th , ( 9 1 8) 582-52 1 2; and the New Orleans 
Coffee Co. in Oklahoma City , 3009 N. Classen Bhd., (405) 557-1/02. 
Yon 'll find open mike poetry nights, music j nan out of the mainstream, 
and free spirits. 

You can mail-order fresh masted coffee from three Oklahoma 
companies. Prices range from about $7.50 to $25 a pound. Write or 
call: Indian Lerritory Coffee Company, 1613 E. 1 5th Street, Luisa, 
74120, (918) 587-1633: Gold Coast ’ Coffee Company, 3509 S. Peona, 
The Consortium, 74105, Lulsa,(918) 743-1093, or Neighbors Quality 
House Coffee, 10 N.F, 10th, Oklahoma City, 73154, (405) 236-0272. 
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A new 
generation 
of Native 
American 
potters show 
the shape 
of things 
that went 
before. 


By Julie Pearson 


When artifact hunters dug up 
Spiro Mound in 1933, they discov- 
ered — among other items — superbly 
executed pots. That is how far back 
the Oklahoma tradition of pottery 
goes — to the maize-and-squash- 
growing Spiro peoples of 200 to 300 
A.D. 

Agriculture and pottery have 
usually developed together. Though 
some nomadic tribes carried pottery 
with them, most nomadic peoples 
could not be bothered hauling 
breakable vessels. That is why of 
Oklahoma's thirty-seven-plus tribes, 
it is the descendants of the mound- 
builders, the Caddo, and the farming 
Wichita and Pawnee, who learned to 
make pots. They did so up to the 
eighteenth century, when various 
cultural changes, including the 
introduction of metal cooking 
utensils, made pottery all but a 
forgotten craft. 

The same held true for the 
Southeastern tribes: the Cherokee, 
Choctaw. Chickasaw, and Creeks 
had all bur quit making pottery prior 
to their removal to Oklahoma. Yet 
kaolin — the closest thing to perfect 
clay- — was so abundant on ancestral 
Cherokee lands in North Carolina 
and Georgia that it was shipped 
overseas to manufacturers of English 
china. The arrival of the Southeast- 
ern tribes in Indian Territory 
completed a circle of shared, if 
disrupted, traditions. Southeastern 
pottery and Spiro pottery arc 
surprisingly similar, pointing to a 


mutual trade network or perhaps 
the same mother-culture of Mayan 
or Aztec origins. 

What's the difference, historically 
speaking, between Southeastern 
and Southwestern pottery? South- 
western pots, as a rule, were more 
conservative in shape. The empha- 
sis was on decorating the pot. In 
the Southeast, decoration was less 
important. Shape was the primary 
aesthetic consideration. 

And what shapes they coined: 
Tots resembling eagles or serpents 
or bears. Pots shaped like human 
heads, complete with tattoo 
markings. No wonder Oklahoma 
Indian potters view their predeces- 
sors as master craftsmen — and the 
Southeastern style in general as a 
storehouse of inspiration. 

Still, today’s potters recycle the 
shards of tradition in very different 
ways. Cherokee Anna Mitchell, 
who lives near Vinita, helped revive 
the Southeastern style here, and 
she sticks to the old historical 
forms. At the other end of the 
spectrum is Cherokee Bill Glass, 

Jr., of Locust Grove, whose "Indian 
Deco" pots bow to tradition only in 
the use of Southeastern designs. 

The following potters are 
perhaps less well known than Glass 
and Mitchell, but equally inventive 
in their approach. Despite diver- 
gent tech nit | ties and materials, the\ 
share a cherished goal: to restore 
Southeastern pottery to its place in 
the sun. 
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IT CAME PRETTY EASILY. 

THE CLAY WORKED FOR ME. 

I DIDN'T HAVE TO WORK THE CLAY. 


ROBERTA WALLACE 




w en Cherokee porter Roberta 
Wallace first tried to recreate 
Southeastern techniques, she 
found herself technically in the 
position of reinventing the wheel. 
Since no one could even confirm 
tiring methods, she began by 
studying Southwestern pottery, 

A Norman resident. Wallace was 
determined to use local clay in her 
work — 'despite its poor 
quality 1 — and she spent 
two years experimenting 
to make it viable/ flic 
process: grind the hard 
dry clay to powder, sift to 
remove impurities, then 
tc m pe r i t with ta I c, fl i n t, 
sand, and feldspar to 
make it more flexible 
and less likely to 
burst during 
bring. 


Follow mg traditional methods, Wallace discovered her gift for 

Wallace rolls together coils of day. pottery at the ( niversky of 

blending them downwards with a Oklahoma w hile pursuing a degree 
hand-held paddle — a uniquely in art history. She signed up for 

Southeastern tool. No bottom is ceramics and turned our to be 

made for the pot. By turning the better ar it chan the students who 
coils as she scrapes, she eventually were art majors, 'it came pretty 

ends up with a flat base. The pots easily,” she admits. “The clay 

come in only two colors — black and worked for me. I didn't have to 

red — -made from the same day; the work the day." 

difference is in the firing. A multiple aw ard winner at Red 

l !n protected pots absorb the Earth, W allace remains steadfastly 

color of the smoke and turn committed to the old forms. When 
black, while pots covered with one of the tw o Arizona galleries 
a tin can and shards emerge a that carry her w ork urged her to try 
w arm red. larger pots, she rold them the 

In contrast to some potters largest pot made by Gherokees w as 
who prefer a slower fuel, a funeral urn. 'Then they asked 

Wallace uses fast-burning me, "Can't you try stretching 'em a 
pine and hay in her outdoor bit?* So 1 told 'em Pd tty 
kiln. It is still a long some funeral urns and 

wait: 41 1 fire for up to see how they swing.” 

ten hours at a 
time — however, 
long it takes.” 


W ftHact 

Pof/i'/y h 
' 

Rowrfa Wallate 
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DAVE CRENSHAW 


IT W A 5 INCREDIBLE 

TO THINK MAYBE SOME OF MY 

ANCESTORS DID THIS, 


DAVID THOMPSON 


Tulsan David Thompson has his 
day custom-made at a local art 
studio and throws his pots on an 
electric Japanese wheel. "You can 
make shapes faster on an electric 
wheel,” he points out, “And you ger 



David Thompson 



a very symmetrical pot/’ Coming 
from a background that included 
study at the { ni vers icy of Okla- 
homa with a well-known contempo- 
rary potter, Thompson easily could 
have blended into the ceramic 
mainstream. But he sensed his work 
was missing something. "1 get my 
preciseness from my father/ 1 he 
explains, “but I’m a quarter Wichita 
on my mom’s side, and I felt h was 
important to express that 1 ’ 
Thompson mastered the shapes 
of his pots within a couple of years; 
what he couldn’t figure out was 
what to do with their surfaces. 

Then he made a trip to Tulsa’s 
Gilc rease M useum, w h ere h c was 


given special access to a storage 
room filled with Spiro pottery. Me 
took notes and photographs of their 
construction, but more important 
fora potter, he was allowed to 
handle the centuries-old vessels, 
“There was a real feeling of power 
coming from those pots. It was 
incredible to think maybe some of 
my ancestors did this/ 1 
Since then, Thompson has never 
lacked for ideas, creating shapes 
and designs that fall somewhere 
between Southeastern and South- 
western pottery. Using liquid- 
colored clay called slips, he paints 
his designs with a brush, often 
outlining his images fora two- 
dimensional effect. 

After painting, * Thompson 
bisque-fires bis pots in an electric 
kiln at eighteen hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit— just enough to harden 
them for the glaze. The glaze, 
which may or may 
not give a pot a 
glossy look, 
enhances the color 
and texture and 
helps make a pot 
water-resistant. 

Working 
closely with the 
raw materials 
of the earth. 


Pottery by 

David 

Thompson 


the potter feels obligated to be as 
environmentally conscious as he 
can, *‘l avoid toxic chemical oxides 
and colorants in my work. It’s safer 
for me, and the pottery’s safer, 
too.” 'Thompson even does his final 
firing at the lowest possible 
temperatures to use less energy and 
re d uce t h e ch a nee of re leas i ng 
pollutants in the air. 

A member of the Tulsa City 
Council’s recycling committee, 
"Thompson laughs when lie 
confesses, "I belong to just about 
every organization — from the Sierra 
Club to ECO/ 1 

As the old Wichita prayer says: 
"We a re ch i I d re n , c raw 1 i n g a erc ) ss 
our mother/ 1 and living harmoni- 
ously on the earth is part of his 
tribal tradition, too. 



DAVE C 




The day Ken Masters wrote his 
aunt, Cherokee potter Anna 
Mitchell, telling her how much he 
admired her work, he never 
dreamed he would become her 
apprentice, A microbiology major in 
college, he soon, however, began to 
spend summers with his aunt, 
covering the basics of pottery . 

Masters never did finish his 
degree, but his academic back- 
ground helped qualify him for an 
internship at the Smithsonian in 
Washington, D.C. 1 le spent three 
months there in 1991, researching 
the "Mississippian” period of 
pottery ( 1000- 1 600 A A >. ) that has 
since become his trademark. 


Masters digs his own 
clay from a creek bank in 
so u the m Del a wa re Co u n ty a n d 
shapes it into a pot using the coil 
method. After the design is done 
and before firing, the vessel is 
polished to a high sheen — often 
more than once- — using a polishing 
stone handed down to him by 
Mitchell. Passing down tools is a 
time-honored tradition among 
potters and symbolic of handing 
d ( j w n t h e era ft i tse \ f . "A polishing 
stone has to fit your hand per- 
fectly,” explains Masters, “other- 


Porre/y Av 
Kt/f , Master's 


KEN MASTERS 




MIKE DANIEL 


THE CHIEF WAS TO HAVE TEA WITH 

THE QUEEN AND WANTED TO PRESENT HER 

A PIECE OF CHEROKEE CULTURE. 


wise, it'll cramp, and you won’t 
enjoy the work.” 

Though the pots are dried 
thoroughly for two weeks, even 
then, he explains, they are not 
ready to be exposed to intense heat 
all at once. 

Firing in an open pit dug into the 
hillside behind his house, he begins 
by adding a piece of river cane to 
the fire, then setting each pot four 
feet away from the fire. In order to 
prevent breakage, he lets both 
sides of the pot warm thoroughly, 
then moves the pot gradually closer 
to the fire. 

The minimal designs which 
appear on Masters’s pots — the 
Seven Sacred Whirlpools or 
Uktcna, the winged serpent — have 
intimate, personal connotations for 
him. The Jay native grew up 
hearing stories about Uktena, the 
paradigm of selfishness, and Spider, 
who inadvertently created the first 
pot by dropping her mud bowl into 
a burning stump. But that’s not the 
only way in which Masters's 


traditional background has come in 
handy. Fluent in Cherokee, he was 
the logical choice to locate and 
interview Oklahoma Cherokee 
elders for a public radio broadcast, 
"Spirits of the Present,” which 
aired earlier this year. 

But the high point of his career 
thus far has been a commission 
from Cherokee Chief Wilma 
Mankiller to create a pot for Queen 
Elizabeth. "The chief was having 
tea with the Queen, and she 
wanted to present her with a piece 
of Cherokee culture that told a 
unique Cherokee story," says 
Masters. I le obliged with a six 
hundred-year-old design, a disc- 
shaped pot with two snakes issuing 
from the mouth of the pot in 
opposite directions. 

"Pottery encompasses every- 
thing,” he says by way of explana- 
tion. "Doing the pottery teaches 
about the whole culture.” 


Rflikc Daniel could have been a 
fabric designer — so sensitive is he 
to the texture and pattern in his 
pots. Even plain woven mats and 
baskets — anything that has to do 
with Southeastern culture — trigger 
ideas to be expressed in clay. 

Using a technique called 
sgraffito , Daniel incises designs on 
his pots after they’ve dried to a 
leathery hardness. "At first, 1 just 
started making designs. I didn't 
know where they came from or 
what they stood for,” he recalls. 
“Then, about fifteen years ago, I 
started to do some research and 
found out the designs I was 
making were Southeastern.” 

Whether you believe in genetic 
memory or not, the Tahlequah 
craftsman has an uncanny ability to 
combine old and new elements in 
his pots. Even his "traditional” 
designs aren’t as traditional as they 
seem. They’re abstracted, inter- 
preted, modified to fit his artistic 
vision. 



DAVE CRENSHAW 



1 like han k! 

The same goes for their unusual 
shapes, many of which seem 
ancient, but often as not are drawn 
from Daniel's imagination, like his 
ceremonial bowls (fired to the 
hardness of stoneware) that 
incorporate native shells and 
pheasant and duck feathers- But of 
all the pieces he makes, collectors 
are most intrigued by his open 
bow ls. “They have bands of color I 
call "circles of life' that go all the 
way around and through them. So 
people see as much inside the 
bowls as they do outside.” 

Daniel, whose tribal affiliations 
include Cherokee, Creek, and 
Seminole, has two studios, one in 


the country, one in 
Tahlequah proper. 
“When my Dad 
retired, he and l built 
the studio in town,” 
says Daniel, “lie was 
a woodworker. 1 le gave me one 
little corner of the shop, and later, I 
started expanding,” 

l sing a red clay mixed to his 
specifications, Daniel fires his work 
in a gas -red uct ion kiln. By regulat- 
ing the amount of oxygen in the 
kiln, he is able to coax seven earthy 
colors from his clay, from smoky 
bine-gray to mussel shell pink. 

A Native American art, craft, and 
cultural studies teacher at 
Tahlequah junior 1 Ugh, Daniel 
tries to impress on his students the 


historic role played by pottery. 
“Some of the first traces we have of 
a culture arc its pottery shards,” he 
emphasizes. And if pottery has lost 
some of that primacy today, Daniel 
still relishes its beauty and staving 
power. 'Paintings and other forms 
of art arc sometimes destroyed by 
the elements," he notes. “Pottery, 
especially stoneware pottery, will 
live on and on." 


Julie Pearson of in Isa writes 
regularly about Nati ve A wen eau art 
/#r Oklahoma Today ////^South- 
western Art. Dave Crenshaw is a 
Tulsa photographer; Dennis ,f Holm 
is a Norman photographer . 


SOME OF THE FIRST TRACES 

WE HAVE OF A CULTURE ARE 

POTTERY SHARDS. 


I T S 


Getting There 


To start at the beginning of the pot ten 
time tine in Oklahoma* begin with Spiro 
pottery from the Caddo an Era on exhibit 
at 1 Voolaroe in Bartlesville, (918) 336- 
0307: the GHctease Museum in Tulsa, 

(9 IS} 382-3122; the Museum of Natural 
H i story in Norman, (403) 323-47 / tithe 
State Museum of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society in Oklahoma City , (403) 32 1 - 
2491: the Museum of the Red River in 
l da be f (403) 286-3200; or Spiro 
Mountains State Park near Sa/lisaw, 
(918) 962-2062. 

If you 1 d tike to read up before going, tty 
the book Prehistory of Oklahoma by 
Robert E. Rett; it explores cultures of 
Oklahoma and identifies the pot ten 
associated with each group. 


Cora more 

contemporary - ~ * - 

potte/y etu on a ter, 

Mike Daniel's 

potte/y is exhibited (and on sate) at the 
67 . if tease Gift Shop hi Tit ha and the 
Fit e Civilised Tribes Museum and Gift 
Shop in . Muskogee ; (918) 683- 1 70 L 
Prices at the Gii crease range from $33 
to $300. Dan/el ran also be reached by 
writing; PX). Box 1322 . Tahlequah , OK 
74463. 

Ken Masters of Jay eu /rent ty has his 
work on display in Oklahoma at Cat ten 
Southwest in Grove. Pots range in price 
from $ 230 to $400. lie ran be contacted 
at (918) 786-3550 . 

Ihc Gib eease Gift Shop also features 
work by Tutsan David Thompson; his 
potte/y at the Gita ease starts at $55 and 
goes as high as $ ISO. He tan a iso be 
contacted at (918) 663-9455. 



Roberta Wallace's potte/y will be on 
display at Red Earth in June, and she will 
also he part o f a three- person show' at the 
Eire Givi listed 1 f/bes Museum in August * 
Her potte/y, $45 to $300 a piece, ran be 
found at the Art . Market in lit ha and the 
Galleria in Norman. The Norman potter 
ran be reached at (405) 329-2000. 
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The Virtue of Trout 

A fly fisherman spreads the gospel. 


I t is three p.m. on a steel-gray 
November day, and the mist that 
has been carried by a haul north 
wind is threatening to rurn to tiny 
pellets of ice. All across Edmond, one 
imagines, logs are popping and crack- 
ling in fireplaces and cocoa is being 
poured into big mugs. Mark Patton, fly 
fisherman, is standing on the football 
field at the Sequoyah. Middle School, 
demonstrating how to throw a fly line. 
Again and again,,. and again. 

Like a pilot, Patton uses the clock 
method to communicate the location 
of fixed points in the sky, “From about 
7:45 to 11, that's your pickup ...then 
from I 1 to 1, the back cast. Stop and 
allow the line to get straight behind 
us,” The neon green line, chosen to 
stand out against the sky, sails back us 
promised. 

The forward cast requires a gradual 
acceleration to an on-a-dime stop, and 
Patton displays his virtuosity as teacher 
by describing how it looks (stop sharp 
at one o'clock), sounds (whooST), and 
feels (“if you put a potato on the end 
of a stick and try and throw it, try and 
get a feel for that” ). By the time Patton 
retreats to a nearby Bra urn's for a cup 
of hot coffee, he will have demon- 
strated how to throw a line around a 
rock or another angler (with a curve 
cast) and how to compensate for the 
drag on a line (with a wiggle cast). 

He will have compared casting to 
learning how to drive a car and a cast- 
ing movement to Nolan Ryan's pitch- 
ing arm. As he packs away his fly rod, 
he says, with offhand cheer: “l don’t 
really care too much about casting,.,! f 
t could spend the day matching flies 
to trout, Pd be happy.” 

“ f ed Williams described batting as 
a combination of science and art," says 
Patton, winding up into another meta- 


phorical discourse on fly fishing. “I’d 
say fiy fishing is the perfect combina- 
tion of science and art.” 

“And,” he adds, “it's got a lot of sex 
appeal,” 

Fly fishing and trout fishing are not 
interchangeable terms, though some 
fly fishermen use them as if they were. 
'Two things differentiate fly fishing 
from other types of fishing, Patton tells 



TESTAMENT OF 
A FLY FISHERMAN 


I fish because in a 
world where most 
men seem to spend 
their lives doing 
things they hate, my 
fishing is at once an 
endless source of 
delight and an act of 
small rebellion. 

— Robert Traver 

the students who drive in from as far 
away as Houston for the classes he 
teaches at the Lower Mountain Fork 
River in southeastern Oklahoma. First, 
in fishing with a traditional spinning 
rod and a lure, once you throw the line, 
energy begins decreasing. In fiy fish- 
ing, once you stop the rod, energy be- 
gins to increase. Second, the weight of 


the line, not the lure, carries the line 
of a fiy cast. 

The typical fiy fisherman considers 
the heart of his sport not catching fish, 
but choosing an artificial fly and mim- 
icking the way that fiy would appear 
to a trout, “Matching the hatch,” fiy 
fishermen call it. 

To do that, the fly fisherman stud- 
ies the life cycles of aquatic insects — 
caddis files, stoncfiics, or mayflies, most 
often — and learns how they look at a 
given stage of their development. Most 
fly fishermen learn how to tie files, cre- 
ating the look-alikes from thread, feath- 
ers, and anything else that looks 
convincing. Fly fishermen also learn 
to read streams to locate currents and 
pockets of still water. They learn to 
“present” the fiy, casting so that the fiy 
at the end of the line moves in a natu- 
ral way, above or below the water. 

There’s another side to fiy fishing, 
one that Patton dances around as deli- 
cately as a butterfly: its image as a la- 
di-da sport practiced by intellectuals 
and yuppies. One reason for the tag is 
simple lack of access to information, 
says Patton. Fly fishing has tradition- 
ally been passed on in the same man- 
ner as the fa mi ly si 1 ve r, fro m pa re n ts 
to children, “It’s difficult to find some- 
body to teach you,” says Patton. 
“Someone might say, here’s my rod, 
and let you throw it a couple of times. 
That’s like handing somebody a hat 
and sending them out to play baseball.” 
The irony, Patton says, is that fly- 
fishing technique and technology have 
evolved so much in the last fifteen 
years that someone who learned to fly- 
fish twenty years ago and didn't keep 
up with the innovations may be 
shocked at how things have changed. 
r I 'he de velopmen t of a fis h i ng r >d made 
of graphite in the 1970s, for example. 
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revolutionized casting. Its rigidity has 
made it possible to control the shape 
of the fly line in new, easier ways. “It's 
advanced so much that anyone with 
any sense at all can learn to east.” 

In his fly fishing clinics — one basic 
and one advanced — Patton attempts 
to pack everything he knows about the 
sport into two days. In the basic class, 
eight hours of instruction in a classroom 
at the Beavers Bend Forest I leri- 
tage ( 'enter includes choosing and 
assembling the fly line, rod, and 
reel, as well as knot-tying and cast- 
ing. 

Streamsidc, Patton demon- 
strates how to tell which tlies trout 
are biting and how to present flies 
above water and below the sur- 
face of the water. The advanced 
class teaches spe- i 
cializcd casts, as } 
well as more in- 
depth information 
about reading 
streams and adapt- 
ing flies and easts to 
the prevailing condi- 
tions. Students leave 
with a thirty-page 
syllabus, diagrams of 
everything from as- 
sembling the fly 
rods to the life 
cycles of aquatic 
flies, and, Patton ^ 
hopes, everything 
they need except 
experience. 

His dream student, he says, is 
someone who says: 44 ‘I have a friend 
who’s a fly fisherman and I asked him 
to teach me, and he would never do 
it.' I hope I can take that guy and in 
one day teach him more than his friend 
knows after fifteen years.” 

The classes also give Patton a place 
to display the five to six hundred in- 
sect photographs he has taken over the 
years. 1 1 is knowledge of the life cycles 
of aquatic insects has become so en- 
cyclopedic that he has presented a pa- 
per to a gathering of entomologists at 
Oklahoma State I niversity. “Now 
there was a tough audience,” he 


chortles. 44 1 asked them to nod their 
heads if 1 was going in the right direc- 
tion.” 

In his classes, Patton has met up with 
some men and women who show prom- 
ise of becoming as enthusiastic about 
the sport as he is. 'Tornadoes roared 
through the area during one late spring 
session. Some students immediately 
packed up their cars and headed home. 


The ones who were left insisted that 
Patton go out on the riv er and dem- 
onstrate a few techniques. This Patton 
did, w aving the graphite rod over the 
water while lightning licked the tops 
of trees on the horizon. 44 l didn’t real- 
ize graphite is a conductor,” he says of 
his willingness to indulge their wishes. 

Teaching the classes has made 
Patton a bit of a maverick among the 
members of the Prairie Fly Fishers, a 
central Oklahoma organization of 
which he is president. “It's a little 
frowned upon,” Patton says. “'There's 
been a lot of secretiv eness about the 


sport. And there are so few of us, there’s 
a crying need for instruction.” 

Barry Bolton, assistant director of 
fisheries for the Oklahoma Department 
of Wildlife Conservation, confirms that 
fly fishermen, a minority among the 
trout fishermen who fish in Oklahoma 
riv ers and lakes, have a reputation of 
being “a little bit Yuppie, a little well- 
to-do.” 


Though Patton, who collects antique 
creel baskets and drives a wood-sided, 
Jeep Wagoneer, seems to fit pretty well 
into that category, he struggles against 
the stereotype. “ The sport has had a 
label of being expensive,” he says. “But 
we don't use any electronic fish find- 
ers. We carry everything we need in 
our vest pockets. For two payments on 
a bass boat, you can buy everything 
you'd ever need for fly fishing.” 
Patton, who sells commercial real es- 
tate in a large Oklahoma City firm, 
clearly relishes his role as Oklahoma’s 
fly fishing guru. I Ie passes out a card 
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chat reads simply: “Patton. Fly Fish mg,” 
If he seems obsessed, he comes by it 
honestly. “My dad was a fly fisherman 
for forever. 1 ' Growing up in Hollis, 
there were three seasons in his house- 
hold, he likes to say: “Football, fishing 
in Colorado, and getting ready to go 
fishing.” 

In 1989, with die stocking of brown 
trout in the Lower Mountain Fork 


ported from Kurope in the 1880s. 

The trout, hatched in fisheries in Ar- 
kansas, were strictly “put and take,' 1 
says Bolton, The wildlife department 
put the trout in, and fishermen took 
them out, [ latch cry fish, raised on pel- 
lets from spawn, are notorious for their 
inability to survive in the wild. 

Mark Patton discovered that the 
transplanted brown trout were eating 




v/m 
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River in southeastern Oklahoma, the 
state wildlife department added a 
fourth season to Patton's year: fishing 
in Oklahoma, 

The department started stocking the 
Illinois and Blue rivers with rainbow 
trout as early as the late 1960s, after 
the creation of the Tenkiller and Fort 
Cobb reservoirs destroyed the warm 
water populations offish with the in- 
flux of cold water from the bottom of 
the reservoirs into the rivers. Recently, 
in addition to the rainbow trout, the 
wildlife department began adding 
brown trout, a hardier subspecies mi- 


ni ay flics and eaddistlies in the Moun- 
tain Fork River by looking for them in 
the pertinent place: in their bellies. “I'd 
go dow n there and ask everyone if I 
could clean their fish for them, "says 
Patton, “People would just look at each 
other and say, \Surc. 1 Mere was this city 
guy wanting to clean their fish,” 
Kvidcnce that the brown trout were 
indeed eating insects from the Moun- 
tain Fork w as an electrifying discov- 
ery for Patton. It meant that the trout, 
raised on meal pellets in hatcheries, 
were eating insects as if they had spent 
their whole lives in the river. 


Fishing for stocked trout is nor by 
any means like fishing in a tank, says 
Bolton. Once a hatchery fish is released 
into the riv er, it becomes more wily. 
“Bur native fish spawned in the stream 
do tend to be more wary,” he says. 
“(Catching them) is the pinnacle for 
a fly fisherman." 

Nothing against bait fishermen, but 
“1 want to catch trout on their ow n 
terms,” says Patton, "1 use all my 
skills in trying to present a bug 
(the trout will rise to). That's the 
meat of it.” 

Patron, in fact, doesn't like eat- 
ing fish and releases any trout he 
catches. Because of overfished riv- 
ers everywhere, in some circles 
catch and release is the preferred 
way to catch trout. To Patton, 
where a person stands on eareh 
and release is, like religion, a per- 
sonal matter. (In any case, releas- 
ing brown trout is 
mandatory in the 
Lower Moun- 
tain Fork, 
where the 
wildlife dc- 
partment is 
working to 
establish na- 
tive populations.) 
There are other codes 
fly fishermen share, some sternly 
Hemingwayesque: Don't com- 
pare the size of your fish. Don't 
litter. 1 )oirt be late, 1 )on’t ask an- 
other fly fisherman what fiy he 
is using. 

“One of the things we really admire 
is when a person goes off by himself 
and conies back and says he didn'r 
catch a thing," Patron says. “It's not 
really a competitive thing. 

The rewards of fiy fishing tend to be 
personal, not public. “Fly fishing is the 
most relaxed I ever am,” says Patton. 
"Fishing trips are alw ays the best sleep 
I ev er get." And quoting from Robert 
T raver’s Testament of a Tfy Fisherman, 
Patton offers up one more point in the 
sport's favor. 

“ front don't lie.” 

—Barbara Palmer 
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La Mesa 

Mexican Restaurant 


American food available 
Visa and MasterCard accepted 

Across from Love's 

Boise City, OK 
405/544-2997 

Ski Groups Welcome ! 

(Drivers eat free with groups of 6 w more. $5 maximum, i 

Rotary Club moeis Wednesdays ur noon 
Member Oklahoma Restaurant Assoei alion 


Chocolate Festival 



smiutcmnce 


February 5 through 7 

Firehouse Art Center / 444 S ’. Flood, Norman 
For tickets call (405} 329-4523 

Mme possible in pan Hr A QraM Horn tlM Norrnan CwivenlHHi £ Tourism Commutes 



' 'Spec id Uy gifts for your specia t A viator ' ' 
OPEN 

MON.-FRL7A.M-7P.M. 

SAT. A SUN, 9 A W.-5 PAL 

Wm, Rogers World Airport Terminal Building 
Oklahoma City, OK * 405^1-0048 


AVIATOR'S FLIGHT CREW CATALOG 

I-8ttfl-3S2*AV8R (out of slate) 



Getting There 

The pace of the two -day workshops he 
teaches is intense t says Patton, especially 
Saturday: "its a killer ” Classroom 
instruction begins Friday evening at the 
Forest Heritage Center in Beavers Rend 
State Park and continues on Saturday 
until 3 p.m., when the class goes out to the 
river for on-stream instruction, Saturday 
night . it's back to the classroom to discuss 
fly selection . On Sunday, class members 
try out what they've learned . 

In the advanced classes, Patton teaches 
more esoteric fly-fishing tactics * including 
variations on the basic fly cast , and what 
he calls “trout stream anatomy , ” which 
dissects streams and rivers into riffles \ 
runs , pools, and flats. 

Clinics an scheduled for January 8-10 „ 
March 12-14 , and April 2-4, and an 


advanced clinic for February 26-28 , The 
clinics are held at Reavers Bend State Park 
on the Mountain Fork River in McCuriain 
County . six miles north of Broken Bow on 
US. 259 A. Cost of the clinics are St 51 for 
double occupancy and $206 for single 
occupancy , and the price tag includes two 
nights lodging and three meals , plus 
instruction . (Fly-fishing equipment is 
available for loan from the Department of 
Wildlife .} Class enrollment averages about 
thirty students: of those a quarter are 
women . For reservations, rail Tammy 
Lynn Ash at (800} 654-8240. Most classes 
are filled by the end of December. Ash 
warns, but shell put your name on a 
waiting list for next year and in ease of 
cancellations. 

All year round \ the two miles of the 
Lower Mountain Fork River south of the 
park dam to the reregulation dam are 
reserved for fishermen using artificial flies 
and unbarbed hooks, (hi other words, fly 
fishermen J All fish must be released. 

All trout fisherman must have a yearly 
trout license, available for $7. 70 from 
ODWC 1801 N. Lincoln Boulevard . 
Oklahoma City , DA' 73105 or call (405} 
521-3851. 



Here’s A Twist . . . 



tile Oklahoma Today Twister 
Coffee Mug. Give your own a 

D whirl for $8.95 plus 
shipping and tax. Only 
available through 
Oklahoma Today. 
Made in the U.S.A. 


USE ORDER FORM AT BACK OF MAGAZINE 



Voted"BEST" by coffee buyers worldwide for the 2nd straight year,* 


1st Place Again 

B 1991— Frangeiko Creme 1992 — SmVkerdoodte 

Neighbors Gourmet Coffee 

Oklahoma Owned and Operated 

EDMOND: 9 S. Broadway * OKLAHOMA CITY: 10 N E fOlh St, * 7936 N. May 
MSA; 6239 E. 1 5th * S013 S. Sheridan • 3310 5- Peoria * BROKEN AJSfJOW; 737 W New Orleans 

Bring in this coupon for $1 off any 1 pound of regula priced coffee* 

1 0% Senior Citizens Discount 


Inlernotiono! Gourmet Show 
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CALENDAR 




A Chocolate Marathon 


Feb. 5-7 


It is debatable whether there is any such thing as too much chocolate, but Phil Brockhaus has discovered 
how much chocolate is enough. Brockhaus, a Norman accountant, is a chocoholic: “I can go for maybe three 
or four days (w ithout chocolate) at a time,” he says. “I give it up each year for Lent, and it’s a great sacrifice.” 

At the Firehouse Art Center's Chocolate Festival, held each year in Norman the weekend before 
Valentine’s Day, no self-discipline is required — or desired. Here’s Brockhaus’s itinerary from the 1992 
chocolate blowout: 

On Saturday afternoon under a striped tent behind the art center in Norman’s Lion’s Park, Brockhaus joined 
hundreds of others, lining up for chocolate confections — provided by thirty Norman restaurants — that ranged from 
chocolate ravioli in Irish cream sauce to chocolate-dipped strawberries to cocoa and chocolate cookies. A $12 ticket 
bought ten samples. (The tasting once took place inside the art center, a renovated fire station, but the size of recent 
crowds made the fire marshal nervous,) 

On Saturday night. Brockhaus danced and ate more chocolate at the center’s ( Champagne Gala, where the chocolate creations of chefs and artists 
are admired, awarded prizes, and then consumed (in the past, the Chocolate Culinary Creations have included a chocolate seascape, chocolate kitty 
litter, a chocolate oil derrick, and “Operation Dessert Storm”). 

On Sunday morning, the whole Brockhaus family dined at achocolate brunch at Legend’s Restaurant on chocolate waffles, pastries, and big cups 
of cocoa. Brockhaus, w ho is on the art center’s board of directors, was propelled to the brunch by “loyalty and curiosity,” he says (chocolate for 
breakfast?), but managed very well. “It depends on how you pace yourself.” 

At brunch’s end, however, even Brockhaus was ready to yell uncle. “I could honestly have said I’d rather not see chocolate for the next two or 
three weeks.” 

In addition to the chocolate tasting, the gala, the brunch, chocolate painting classes for children and chocolate cooking classes, trams on Saturday 
carry visitors to area museums and theaters where chocolate-related exhibits are scheduled. 'This year’s festival is February 5-7. In December, 
tickets go on sale at the Firehouse, 444 S. Flood, Norman, (405) 529-4523. op 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


Jones Jr. Museum of Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 
17-March 7 Leonard Good: A Survey, Fred Jones Jr. Museum of An, 
Norman, (405) 325-3272 


JANUARY 

1-26 


1-30 


1 -Feb. 21 
1 -March 7 


5-24 


8-Fcb. 7 


10-31 


16-May 2 
17-March 7 


(ioin’ Down the Road Feelin’ Bail, Museum of the 

Great Plains, Lawton, (405) 581-3460 

What is Your 1 1 linger?, Goddard ( ’enter, Ardmore, (405) 

226-0909 

Matisse’s Secret: Kuba Textiles from Zaire, OKC Art 
Museum, Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 946-4477 
Edward Steichen: The Early Years, 1900-1927, 
Oklahoma City Art Museum, State Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405) 946-4477 

Images of the Cherokee Strip Collection, Citizen’s 
Bank of Wakita, Wakita, (405) 594-2251 
Works on Paper by John O’Neil, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

Chinese Art Collection from the National Palace of 
China. Oklahoma City University, OKC, (405) 52 1 - 
5226 

The Backyard Astronomer. Kirkpatrick Planetarium, 
OKC, (405)424-5545 

(ilass from Ancient Craft to Contemporary Art, Fred 


FEBRUARY 

1-28 

1-28 

1-28 

5 

6- April 1 1 

8-March 5 

11 -March 18 
12-14 

17 

22-25 


African-American I listory: The Jazz I leritage, OK Jazz 

Hall of Fame, Tulsa, (918) 582-1741 

J.l). Carson: Western Art Exhibit, Plains Indians and 

Pioneers Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 

Quilt Show, Seminole Nation Museum, Wewoka, (405) 

257-5580 

An Evening with Teddy Roosevelt, National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-6405 
Discovered Lands, Invented Pasts, Gilcrease Museum, 
Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 

Maxine Richards Exhibit, East Central University, Ada, 
(405) 332-8000, ext. 355 

Collaborations VI, ArtsPlace, OKC, (405) 232-1787 
OK Mineral and Gem Society I demonstrations, Omniplex 
Science Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5545 
( dklahoma Engineering Fair. ( )mniplex Science Museum, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 424-5545 
Science Expo ’93, Omniplex Science Museum, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 424-5545 
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COURTESY TULSA OPERA 


ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


Beethoven Knows Opera 

Feb. 27, Mar. 4&6 

Bccrhm cn is credited with nine symphonies, five piano concertos, 
thirty-eight piano sonatas, and reams of work for the violin and cello; 
in fact, the famed C ierman composer was among the first to realize the 
full potential of instrumental music. 

So maybe it is not surprising that an opera was almost his undoing. 

Beethoven revised the opera Fidelia twice, wrote four overtures for 
it before settling on one, and named the production twice (it was first 
called Ijtonore ). In the end, it would be the only opera Beethoven ever 
wrote. 

Inspired by a woman’s rescue of her innocent husband from a state 
prison in Spain, Fide/io embraces the ideals of freedom, the dignity of 
the individual, and the idea of heroism overcoming tyranny. 

Looking for operas set in Seville, Spain, as a way to commemorate 
( Columbus’s voyage to the Americas, ' I ulsa ( )pcra tapped Fide/io for its 

45th season to round out a 
trilogy of operas that 
includes Bizet’s Carmen and 
Rossini ’s 7 he Barber of Seville. 

All three share a Seville 
location and deal with 
themes of imprisonment 
and liberation. “There arc 
many operas written about 
Seville, Spain,” explains 
Janet Smith Portiss of' Tulsa 
( )pera. I nc.. “but these three 
have the passion, sparks, and 
exotic atmosphere that make great opera. They were chosen not only 
for their musical genius, but also for their wonderful theatrics full of 
jealousy, murder, passion, and imprisonment.” 

That h'Mio also presents Tulsans with an operatic anomaly is 
simply a bonus. 

Tor more information, call (918) 587-481 1 or (800) 241-6070. 

—uu 





^ 1 



On the set: sunrise in Seville. 



DRAMA 


JANUARY 

1-9 Greater Tuna , McGally’s Dinner 'Theatre. Tulsa. (918) 
481-7121 

6-7 Grand Hotel. (Ci\ ic ( Center Music I fall, ( )K( C, (405) 297- 

3000 

8-10 Unde Rufus , Black Liberated Arts Center, ()K( C, (405) 

232-2522 

8- 1 7 The Philaelelphia Story , 'Theatre ' I ulsa. ’ I ulsa, (918) 596- 

7111 

1 5-23 The Gone/ Dortor, Gaslight 'Theatre. Enid, (405) 234-2307 

15-Tcb. 20 The ljuly in Question , (Carpenter Square Theatre. ()k( C. 
(405) 232-6500 

21- 23 Wiley and the Hairy Man. I .awton ( Community Theatre, 

Lawton. (405) 355-1600 

22- 24 ( f nrle Rufus It. Black I .i be rated Arts ( Center, ( )k( C, (405 ) 

232-2522 

22-30 The Roys Next Door. Ponca Playhouse. Ponca ( City, (405) 
765-5360 

23 Reauty and the Beast , Tulsa Performing Arts (Center, 
Tulsa, (800) 364-71 1 1 

27-Tcb. 21 Anything Goes. Jew el Box Theatre, OKC, (405)521-1786 


28 Hal Holbrook as Mark Twain, Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 


FEBRUARY 

2-21 

4.6,7 

5-27 

12-20 

12-20 

12-27 

15-21 

18-28 

19-21 

19-27 

19-28 

22-23 

26-March 6 


Esther, the Story ofa Queen. ( )k ( Children’s 'Theatre, Ok( 7 
(405) 948-6408 

Plaza Suite. ( )kcmah ( )n Stage, Okcmah, (918)623-28 1 7 
The Life of Galileo . Pollard Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 282- 
2800 

hud Me a Tenor. Shawnee Little Theatre. Shawnee. 
(405) 275-2805 

The Fantasticks, Law ton Community 'Theatre, Law ton, 
(405)355-1600 

Foie Fetters, Stage Two. Guthrie. (405) 282-2800 
Showboat. Ardmore I ,ittlc 'Theater, Ardmore, (405) 223- 
1327 

Anythin" Goes. Scrctean (Center. OSL. Stillwater, (405) 
744-6094 

The Velveteen Rabbit. Shortgrass Play house. I lobart, (405) 
726-2553 

A nnieGet YourGun , Southwest Playhouse, Clinton, (405) 
323-4448 

Summer and Smoke. 'Theatre Tulsa. Tulsa, (918) 596- 
7111 

Camp Fogan, Black Liberated Arts ( Center, ( )k(C, (405) 
232-2522 

The Road to Mena, Gaslight Theatre, Enid, (405) 234- 
2307 



M l IS I C/D ANCC E 


JANUARY 


9 

OkC Philharmonic ( Classics Series. (Civic (Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405)843-0900 

14 

Larry Elgart: Hooked on Swing, Masonic Temple, 
Guthrie. (405) 282-7242 

15-16 

Ok( C Philharmonic with Bobby McEerrin, Civic Center 
Music I fall, OkC. (405) 843-0900 

17 

The Borodin Trio. (Chamber Music Series, ( )k(C. (405) 
525-9839 

22-23 

Red ( Clay Revue, ( Clinton, (405) 323-2222 

23 

Law ton Philharmonic, Law ton, (405) 248-2001 

23-24 

Tulsa Philharmonic Mastcrworks Concert, Performing 
Arts (Center, 'Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

30 

Tulsa Philharmonic Pops w ith Rita Moreno, Performing 
Ans ( lenccr, Tuba, (918) 747-7445 

30 

The Ambassadors, Simmons Center. Duncan, (405) 
252-2900 


FEBRUARY 

1 (Canadian Brass. Bethany. (405) 491-6345 
6-7 Tulsa Philharmonic Mastcrworks (Concert, Performing 
Arts (Center. 'Tulsa. (918) 747-7445 

12 Scartaglen.( Celtic Scries, Performing Arts (Center, Tulsa, 
(8(H)) 364-7 111 

12-14 W inter Ballet Repertoire. ( Civic (Center. ( )k( C, (405 ) 848- 
8637 

12-14 Ballet Oklahoma W inter Program. Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 843-9898 

12-14 Die F/edermaus. 'Tulsa Ballet Theatre, Performing Arts 
C Center. Tulsa, (918) 749-6006 

1 3 Night Hawk V Dream. Prairie 1 )ance ' Theatre, k i rkpatrick 
(Center. OkC, (405) 478-4132 

18 Alexei Sultanov, Tulsa Philharmonic, Masonic 'Temple. 
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Oklahoma Today 

Classifieds 

FOR SALE - SERVICES * BUSINESS * ETC 


GIFTS 


OKLAHOMA PORTRAITS 
by CAROL CASTOH 

Original Oils & Pastels * Limited Edition 
Prints * Note cards/ Posicards - Com missions 
Museum Shops/Gift shops/ Mail Order 
121 Jennie Lane* Vinita, OK 74301 

(918) 256-2112 


FISH FARMS 


Channel Catfish, Bass, Grass Carp. 
ALL SIZES George Moore Fish Farm 
Inola. OK 74036 (918) 341-4194 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques, Primitives, Americana 

Ole Shoppe 

M B" S.E, & Sieve Owens Blvd. 

John & Mary Daigarn, P O. Box 1515 
Miami, OK 74355 (918) 540-1760 


OKLAHOMA TODAY CLASSIFIED RATES 


$2.75 per word for one issue 
$2,50 per word/three issues 
S2.CM) per word/six issues 
(Phone numbers and hyphenated 
words count as two words) 

Td reserve your cl iissifred, send your payment and 
a copy of the ad you wish In run — specifying the 
issues in which you want the ad to appear — lo 
Oklahoma Today Classifieds, F.O. Box 533K4„ 
Oklahoma City. OK 73152, Or call in your ad. 
405/5 2 1 - 24%, or I -800/7 7 1 79 3 



focusing, <m#he culture, trad irking issues, 
art aikLp'..'Eiik:> of Oklahoma' \ diverse 
[ i u L hi i . I k ad I i oe to resc rv’c 
L'cyC e lVm;u^lT7l 7 > i eserve y < >i i r 
Ipday's mosi-rcinL 
j\ tfC’iill -free lit ] -hOf I 777-1793. 
If yari rc in the UWahtuiu C.ilv ,-msj. 


Rcscryt yuuf class irierl/dbpby space 

ihiw lur Oklahoma Todny*x special 
Muv/JUmc 

Native 
American 
Issue 




Oklahoma Adventure Guide Series 

Six magazines — more than 280 pages of full color vocation excifemenlt 


Adventure Gui 


to Fr 


tier 


Central Oklahoma's Frontier Country offers western 
heritage and hospRaStv — ffom the Notional Cowboy 
Hall of Fame to rodeos and Native American extrava- 
ganzas, Museums, galleries and historic towns tell the 
story of our unique beginnings. Enjoy world-dass horse 
racing, botanical gardens and the pi ensures of metro- 
politan Oklahoma City. 

Adventure Guide to Great Plains Country™ 


Southwest Oklohomn's Great Plains Country offersme 
Wichita Mountains and the endless horizon of the greet 
plains. The Wichita Mountains National Wildlife 
Refuge, Indian City U SA, the 600nafion Festival of 
Flogs, Quartz Mountain Resort, state parks, lakes and 
museums moke the region a great vacation destination. 
405/535-4464 


Northeast Oklahoma's Green Country offers six ma- 
jor lakes, canoeing, scenic rivers, breathtaking drives, 
diverse entertainment and a rich history ranging from 
Mozart to ancient civilizations and the end of the 
Cherokee Troll of Tears, the oldest military fort in 
Oklahoma and the cosmopolitan amenities of Tulsa. 
800/922-211 8 ^ 

OKLAHOMA* 

\MMRI0\|y^B 


Order ihe set of six FREE guides 
or choose the one(s) you want. Write: 

Oklahoma Adventure Guide Series 11 

P.O. Box 96122, Dept. 220 
Okluhoma Oly r OK 73143 


Southeast Oklahoma's Kiamichi Country offers year- 
round trout fishing, equestrian, canoe and hiking trails, 
national forests and eight magnificent State parks. 
Beautiful Talimena Scenic Drive and Winding Stair 
Mountain plus bluegross concerts, Italian heritage end 
rodeos odd up to a memorable vacation. 
800/722-8180 • 918/465-2367 
Adventure Guideta Lake^ Country 1 


South central Qklohoma's lake Country offers Arbudde 
Mountains, Turner Falls, Af buckle Wilderness, lake 
Texomcr, Lake Arbuckle, lake Murray and McGee Creek 
Res ervoir-A toko. State parks, resorts, museums and 
historic homes plus houseboat vacations ond world ■ 
famous striper fishing odd to the fun. 
405/369-3392 


Northwest Oklahoma's Red Carpet Country offers the 
mystical Alabaster Caverns and selenite crystal dig. 
Rodeos, museums, historic homes, Little Sahara sand 
dunes, Custer bottle site, Roman Nose Resort, Black 
Mesa and the Pioneer Woman statue ore good reasons 
to explore this region of Oklahoma. 

800/447-2698 * 405/327-491 6 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 



Hoops, Hoopsters, & 

A Hall Of F amer 

Jan. 9-12 

The Continental Basketball Association likes to 
call itself the Official developmental league of the 
NBA/' a moniker deserved if fur no other reason 
than rhe League’s annual all-star game, ^ 

Last: year two Oklahoma City Cavalry 
forwards — Steve Bum and Stephen 
" Thompson — made CBA all-star teams; a few 
months later each was called up by the NBA. 

(Bum by the Phoenix Suns; Thompson by 
the Sacramento Kings,) 

Life for CBA a 11 -stars doesn't always play 
itself out like a movie, but David Klaasscn of the 
GKC Cavalry says it happens more than one might expect. (Case in 
point; former CBA all-star coach Phil Jackson now coaches the NBA 
champion Chicago Bulls.) 

Little wonder, then, that Klaassen believes Oklahoma City's 
hosting of rhe 1 993 AH- Star Classic* a four-day basket ha II frenzy that 
culminates with the all-star game, could he the city's big break* “If 
an N BA franchise is in its future/’ says Klaassen, “this would be a big 
stepping stone towards that/’ 

Basketball histrionics aside, the CBA All-Star Classic at the very 
least will he good fun. Hall of Lamer and former Milwaukee Bucks 
center Boh Lanier ("one of basketball's greats”) will he in town to 
host the NBA Stay-In School Jam January 1 1 ; the 1993 CBA All-Star 
Fan J est (complete with sports card dealers and kiddie rides) will 
descend on the Myriad January 9 and 10: and NBA scouts will be as 
thick as star hoopsters on the Dream Team come game night 
J a n u ary l L 1 A >r u c k et s, cal I { 4( 15 ) 23 2 -3865* — J M D 



Guthrie, (405) 282-7242 

19 

OK SinfoniaN Salute to the Presidents, Brady Th eater, 
Tulsa, (918) 298-7677 

19-20 

OKC Philharmonic with Kmmylou Harris, Civic Center 
Music 1 lall. OKC, (405) 843-0900 

23 

\ ten na Boys Choir, Phillips \ l ni versity , E uid* (405) 237- 
4433, tXL 200 

23 

Lawton Philharmonic, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

25 

Trio ( It incc rtu nt, ( k xidard ( ten tc r, Ard nu ire, (405 ) 2264 M W 

27 

Smoke on the Mountain, Arkansas Repertory Theatre. 
Duncan, (405) 252-2900 

27 

The Roaring 1920s — A Night at the Movies, Lawton 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

27, March 4,6 

Fidelia. 'Tulsa Opera, Performing Arts Center, 'Tulsa, 
(918)587-481 1 

28 

Krasnayarsk Siberian Dance Company, N8U. 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-4228 



RODEO AND I IORSE EVENTS 


JANUARY 

1-3 OK Texas Shoot-Out, OKC, (405) 948-6704 
15-16 Super Bull Tour ’93, Ardmore, (405 ) 223-2541 
21-24 International Finals Rodeo, Myriad, OKC, (405) 236-5000 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


JANUARY 

14-16 Westc rn H i 1 1 s W i n te r B I uegrass Rest i va I * S ha w n ee, (• 405 ) 

273-8578 

19-20 WinterTales Storytelling Fes rival, Stage Center* Festival 
Plaza, OKC, (405) 236-1426 


FEBRUARY 

5-7 Chocolate Festival, Firehouse Art ( lenter, Norman, (405) 

329-4523 

20-2 ! Stephens County ( loin ( dub Show, I ) uncan, (405) 658- 

2260 ^ 

j " 1 

INDIAN EVENTS 


JANUARY 

2 New Year’s Powwow, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
745-3789 

14-March 31 Native American An Exhibit, Philhrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918) 585-8444 


FEBRUARY 

6-7 Native American Fair, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 
427-5228 


1 9-2 1 Tulsa Art Market & Powwow, Tulsa, (918) 838-3875 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


JANUARY 

3 

9-12 

9,23, Feb, 6*20 
12-14 
18 
22-23 


Muzzle Loading Rifle Workshop, J.M. Davis Gun 
Museum, Cl are more, (918) 341-5707 
CBA All-Star Basketball Classic, Myriad Convention 
Center, OKC, (405) 232-3865 

Eagle Watch, Quarry Mountain State Park, Lone Wolf, 
(405) 563-2238 

Antique 'Joy Tractor Show and Horseshoe Pitching 
Contest, Fairgrounds* ( Ihiekasha, (405) 224-51 16 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Parade* Greenwood between 
Archer and Pine, Tulsa, (918) 582-3147 
Civil War Living l listory. Fort Gibson, (405) 521-2496 


FEBRUARY 

19 

19-21 

20 
26 

26-27 

27 


Chill Cook-Off* Czech Hall, Yukon, (405) 354-3567 
Saugeyc Derby and Chili Cook-Off, Great Salt Plains 
State Park, Jet, (405) 626-4731 
Oyster Fry, Frederick, (405) 335-2126 
Oklahoma Lecture in the Humanities: Eisenhower and 
D-Day, Stage Center, OKC, (405) 744-5647 
Indian War Living History, Fort Gibson, (405) 521-2496 
World Championship Hog Calling ( Contest, Downtown, 
Weatherford, (405) 772-3301 


FEBRUARY 

5-6 Bullna nza* I sa/.y E Arc n a, G u th ri e, (405 ) 282-3 004 
26-28 Smith Brothers Winter Roping* 1 >axy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 


A [though the Information in the calendar is current* dates and times can 
t hange without notice. P/ease cheek in adz ante before attending any event. 
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Stake Your Claim to 
an Oklahoma Original 

They came on horses, wagons 
and even bicycles — more than 
100,000 pioneers from every-state 
and several foreign countries. 
Seeking a new life in a new land, 
they braved hardships to 
homestead the prairies of 
Oklahoma’s Cherokee Strip. 

1 00 years later, Oklahoma Today 
recognizes their courage and 
determination with these exclusive 
sweatshirts.. .just in time for the 
1 993 Cherokee Strip Centennial 
Celebration! 


White, Red and Black designs 
available in roomy, durable 90/10 
■ cotton/poly blend. (Preshrunk in S, 
M, L and XL. White an'd Black aiau 
available in XXL) $25., 


Purple and Green designs 
available in lighter 50/50 blend. 

■ (S.M. L, and XL) $20. 



Native Designs 

Our popular 
Native America 
sweatshirts come 


in three colors, 
each with a 
distinct Native 
American design: 
White w/Tipi and 
Horse, Black w/ 
Eagle and Red w/ 
Buffalo. Available 
in roomy, durable 
90/10 cotton/poly 
blend. (Preshrunk 
in S, M, Land XL. 
White and Black’ 
Sweats also 
available in XXL.) 
$25. 




Gilt Baskets Prepared by Totally Tulsa: 3742 S. Peoria, Tulsa 


From Oklahoma, With Love... 

Show your love with a uniquely Oklahoman Valentine’s Day : 
surprise. Two great gift packs with tasty Oklahoma-made 
confections— packaged in an Oklahoma-shaped box! 

The Heart Warmer 

• Microwave Poppin On-The-Cob Popcorn 

• Barbecue Peanuts • Caramel Com * Chili Mix 

• Tabouly Salad Mix • Pecan Honey 

• Chocolate Cow Patty 

$39.14 (price includes shipping and tax) 

Cupid’s Choice 

• 2 oz. Oklahoma Crude Hot Fudge Sauce 

• 2 oz. Oklahoma Gold Peanut Butter Sauce 

• Packet of Snickerdoodle Coffee 

• 3 Packets of Gourmet Hot Cocoa (in assorted flavors) j 
$1 9.63 (price includes shipping and tax) 


(Orders must be postmarked by Feb. 1 to insure Vatentine's Day delivery) 


' 




To order Oklahoma Today Trading Post items, please use the attached envelope & order form. 








The Prairie Godmother. 


Once, It 
Was Simply 
AVast 
Prairie. 







Miles of windswept native grasslands, populated largely by quail and cattle. Then, a take 

nearly 5,400 acres of water and 20 miles of shoreline. 
It was stocked with 2 mSfion fish and a complete 
H A A . cc osystem was pa t i en t ly n u rt u red , so the 

fish would be fruitful and multiply 
Over 400 giant Canadian geese were 
released. Nesting boxes were built as a preserve 
for them, and food was planted each season. 

To create a wildlife habitat, nearly 600 trees jBWL were planted. Working 

in concert with the Audubon Society, acres f Pf were set aside as a prairie 

Soon, the prairie-lake became TBlP ^ an area of abundant wildlife 

a popular stop-over point for many migratory birds, from 

snowgeese and gulls to / Hf V i pelicans and sandpipers. 


The 
Prairie Today 
s Home 
To 160 Species 






of wildlife: 26 fish species, 30 mammal, 7 1 bird ( migratory, winter, summer and Tesidcm 
birds), and 30 reptilian and amphibian species. Then of course* there was man , To attract 
this creature, the prairie-lake was fitted with boat ramps and beaches, swimming areas 
and docks, picnic areas, grills, restrooms and above all, parking. Anglers 


were lured byword of channel catfish 
bass — many over- ten -pounders. 

with delight. 


and legendary hybrid 
Birdwatchers gazed 
Animals cavorted. 


The „ 

Pit ran Of 
This 

Prairie won the Oklahoma Conservation Organization of the Year Award 
by the Oklahoma and National Wildlife Federations, and Phillips Petroleum Foundation, 
Where i is this enchanted prairie? Sooner Reservoir & Recreation area: 
Between Ponca City and Still water Built 
by OGfrE to generate electricity. And a 

certain envy among prairies everywhere. ELECTRIC SERVICE 


OG&E 


I f 


Energy 


OG&E provides reliable, btt-cast electric service to Ld million people in a 30,000'Sqiut re-mile urea of Oklahoma and western Arkansas. 


